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AMERICA’S MOST 
VERSATILE FLOWERS 


WILSON BROS. 


WHOLESALE GROWERS 
OF FINE GERANIUMS 
SINCE 1919 


Cully Wilson says 


“Growing fine Geraniums 
has been a hobby and busi- 
ness with us for a good 
many years. It's pleasing to 
note the great revival of in- 
terest in Geraniums, and to 
show here some of the fine 
varieties we have for you." 


ZONAL GERANIUMS 


If you've noticed how effectively some folks use Gerani- 
ums as borders along walks and drives, and for mass 
color, plan to use some yourself this 

year. Mostly doubles, our Zonal 3 5¢ Each 
Geraniums are available in DARK 

RED; BRIGHT RED; WHITE; DEEP 4 
PINK; SALMON PINK; LIGHT PINK. 10 for $3 


Pot-grown plants 5”-8” tall shipped 50 for $1250 


prepaid, soil on roots. 


ZONAL GERANIUM 


“IMPROVED 
RICARD” 






IVY LEAF “CHARLES TURNER” 


Beautiful flowers help distinguish Ivy or Trailing Geraniums, whose real 
Ivy habits make them especially desirable as pot plants, in hanging 
baskets, for ground cover, and in window boxes. 4 O¢ Each 
Mostly doubles, available in RED; PINK; LAVEN- 8 f $3 
DER-PURPLE-ORCHID; WHITE. Pot-grown plants oF 

5”-8” tall shipped prepaid, soil on roots. 50 for $16 


Other Interesting 


GERANIUMS 


for Home or Garden 


DWARF GERANIUMS 

Especially popular as house plants. Al- 
most constantly in bloom, Varieties in- 
clude PYGMY — single Cherry Red; and 
LITTLE DARLING — single 
Deep Pink, 75¢ Each 3 for $2 

FANCY LEAF GERANIUMS 
Showy vari-colored leaf zones. House or 
outdoor bedding plants. Varieties include 
“Skies of Italy" and “Happy 
Thought.” 75¢ Each 3 for $2 

SCENTED LEAF GERANIUMS 
Easily grown, with unique foliage shapes 
and scents, including ROSE; FRUIT; LEM- 
ON; PUNGENT; SPICE; and $ Ry) ? 
MINT, 404 Each 8 for $3 paney tans 





WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


GERANIUM GROWERS SINCE 1919 


P. 0. BOX 300-D, ROACHDALE, IND. 


BRECK’S Does it Again! 


ed this huge annual 


ORDER BULBS NOW-PAY NEXT FALL 
cence: 2 Saye up to 47% on BRECK’S 


sity e gelecting and — 


ne Breck’s yaar 
er 
t reserve your choice of the © 
! Jus — 
- As savings UP to 47%:* 


? SEND NO MONEY! 
ie Ww 
JUST MAIL RESERVATION COUPON NOW 
R VANCE-at savings as great as 47% below regular prices! 
This sensational money-saving plan was originated 
several years ago as another exclusive service by Breck’s, 
America’s oldest bulb merchants—and has grown in pop- 
ularity each year since! 

Send no money now—just check off your choices and mail 
coupon. Your bulbs will be carefully selected and packed 
for you IN HOLLAND by the world’s largest bulb-grower. 
We'll notify you when they arrive from Holland next Fall. 
You pay nothing extra for importing — Breck’s pays all 
duties. 

Reserve all you want at these reduced Advance Sale prices. 
In this way you are guaranteed savings up to 47%—earliest 
possible shipment—complete satisfaction—100% protection 
against shortages of scarce varieties! But hurry. ADVANCE 


SALE DEFINITELY ENDS JULY 31—after that, regular 
prices apply. Mail coupon NOW! 


vow years 28° Breck’ 
e Sale © 


on this page 


MAGINE! Without paying a penny now, you can re- 
serve big, plump, top-quality Holland Bulbs IN AD- 


World's Largest, 
Earliest Tulip, 
for as little as 


Just picture this giant, scarlet tulip bring- 
ing your garden to flaming life before the 
crocuses fade! It’s the only large tulip to 
flower so early. Immense vermillion-scar- 
let blooms (up to 9” across, on sturdy 
15” stems) glow with a fluorescent effect 
in the sunshine—open wide to display a 
bright yellow center with shining black 
border. A breathtaking sight and a real 
stoplight to passersby. Will sell for up to 
$20 a hundred in Fall catalogs. Reselected 
top- uate | bulbs. (Order No. FBS) 

10 for $1.00 20 for $1.98 100 for $9. 50 


IN LOTS OF 
100 OR MORE 








Choice, Seundedieieey 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIP COLLECTIONS AT BIG SAVINGS 
FB280 MAY-FLOWERING MIXTURE — Tall, 


DAFFODILS 


FB382 BRECK'S COLOSSAL DAFFODIL— Most sensational 
daffodil of recent years, and available only from Breck's! 
Enormous fragrant blooms of deep golden yellow, with 
widely flaring trumpet and unique crinkled edges. Tall 
strong stems. 7 for $1.00. 14 for $1.98. 50 for $6.60. 


FB323 RED-CUPPED DAFFODIL MIXTURE —A colorful 
ag of the newer Daffodils, all with brilliant red 


— a colored. A well-balanced as- 
ment with many highly fragrant varie- 
a ad for $1.00; 28 for $1.98; 100 for 


F249 GIANT PARROT-TULIP MIXTURE— 
Exotic blooms that look like orchids! Fea- 
Make bens ys fantastic shapes and colors. 
ake stri elon ee eat 10 for $1. 
(0 for $1.98; 100 for $8.9 , — 


FB241 FANTASY—Orchid-like parrot tulip, 


FB78 MAY-FLOWERING COLLECTION — 3 
each of 5 famous tulips in perfect color bal- 
ance, unlabelled, $1.10; 30 Bulbs (2 Col- 
lections) $2. = 879-10 each of the same 
varieties, separately labelled, 
$3.60. 100 Bulbs (2 "Collections | $6.95 


FB320 STAR-FLOWERED MIXTURE — Giant 
6-pointed brilliant stars on 28” stems! Like 
colorful up d lilies bi ing in early 
Spring! Hand-blended mixture of glorious 








Grow in sun or shade! 10 for $1.00. 20 for $1.98. 
100° for $9.20. 





Pay 12 for $1.00; 





FB321 GIANT TRUMPET MIXTURE-—Expensive daffodils in a 
low-cost mixture. White, cream, and yellow on” even 


bi-colors. 11 for $1.00. 22 for $1.98. 100 for $9.7 
Fragrant 


Long-Lasting HYACINTHS 


FB549 BRECK'S FRAGRANT 
HYACINTH MIXTURE—This 
early-blooming all-color mix- 
ture of modern varieties pro- 
duces giant blooms for many 
years with little care. Exquisite 
fragrance, gorgeous co! 


colors. 7 for 
$1.00; 14 for $1.98; 50 for $6. 70 


—. bd SCILLA "STAR 
OF H AND''—Spreads a car- 
pet -y tine blue in your gar- 
den. Produces several stems per 
bulb, each with brilliant star- 
like blooms. Spreads — 
Use for dainty edgings or vivid 

color contrast. 20 for $1.00; 40 for $1.98; 100 for $4.65 


FBS17 GIANT-FLOWERING CROCUS MIXTURE—Thrill to brave 
Crocus peeking through late snow! Greets spring with huge 
gold, lilac, purple, and white blooms. Will multiply and bloom 
for years. 24 for $1.00; 48 for $1.98; 100 for $3.95 

















SEEDSMEN SINCEI818 4. 2-4 Bldg. 
BOSTON 10, Mass. 


BRECK’'SE 
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curled and fringed gisk- -tred-and- 1 > 


4 for $1.98; 1 


10 for $1.00. 20 


yellows, sunset shades, soft pinks, 
ing whites, royal Pang rs glowin 
1.98. 100 


is' 
scarlets. 
$8.90. 


cn sn cpl lll AG RRO ee ep 


| BRECK'S, 234 Breck Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. 


Without my sending any money now, 

reserve for me the top-quality Holland Baise t 
have checked at right. Notify me as soon as — 
bulbs arrive from Holland at 





TULIPS: FBS 1 beng“ r 
(1 10 fer $1.00 C 20 for $1.98 


0 


100 for $9.50 





TULIPS: — ey eae Collection 
15 bulbs for $1.10 





next Fall, and bill me then at ADVANCE 
SALE reduced prices, plus a few cents postage 
for shipping bulbs to me from Boston. 
(BRECK’s pays all import duties.) RESERVE 
ALL YOU WANT. 
(NOTE: Due to pre-packing in Holland, 
these bulbs are available ONLY in quan- 
tity units listed or multiples thereof.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


STATE . 7s 
FREE BONUS FOR CASH CUSTOMERS. 
Check here if you prefer to enclose full 
goveant WITH this coupon (BEFORE July 
Then we'll pass our bookkeeping savings 
a. to you by paying all eg on A pnd 
bulbs—AND sending you FREE 
der 15 SPRING STAR FLOWER 1 Buibe be (Tri- 
teleia uniflora). 





TULIPS: 7879 Mo Moy y Flowering Collection 
lor $3. C) 100 for $6.95 — 





TULIPS: Final Fase 
for $1.00 C) 24 for $1.98 
TULIPS: 7209 C Go Parrot Mixture 
C) 10 for $1.00 C) 20 for $1.98 
TULIPS: ; FB280 May Flowering | Mixture 
jor $1.00 C) 28 for $1.98 


100 for $8.20 


co 


=) 


4 


7 


(1) 30 for $2.15 thee 


100 for $8.95 


100 for $6.79 





TULIPS: FB320 io Flowered Mixtur: 
0) 10 for $1.00 C20 for $1.98 


Oo 


100 fer $8.90 





DAFFODILS: FB321 Giant Trumpet Mixture 
[) 11 for $1.00 (C 22 for $1.98 


0 


100 for $9.75 





DAFFODILS: 6329 Red-Cupped Mixture 
C1) 10 fer $1.00 (C 20 for $1.98 


D 


100 for $9.20 





DAFFODILS: FB382 Breck’s Colossal 
(0 7 for $1.00 

CROCUS: FB517 Giant-Flowering Mixture 
() 24 fer $1.00 [) 48 for $1.98 


C) 4 for $1.98 . 


m 


wu 


0 





HYACINTHS: FB549 Mixture 
() 7 for $1.00 [) 14 for $1.98 


o 


50 for $6.60 


100 for $3.95 


50 for $6.70 





GIANT SCILLA: my “Star of Holland” 
C) 20 for $1.00) 40 for $1.98 


O 


100 fer $4.65 
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Make your roses 
and garden 


thrive! 
Use these proven 


Pratt insecticides — 
for gardens of every size 


Pratt's DX Insect Spray 

the leading garden 
spray — gives you the 
extra power you need 
to control sucking and 
chewing insects on 
flowers, shrubs and 
trees Non-poisonous to 





people and pets. Dilutes 
1 to 600 


Pratt's Rose Dust gives 
you — in a convenient 
dust gun — a non-poi- 
sonous insecticide that 
controls all of the com- 
mon insects and fungous 
diseases on roses, flow- 
ers and vegetables. Also 
combines with water 
1 Ib. dust makes 10 
gallons of spray 

Ya-lb. dust gun....$ .79 
1-lb. dust gun.... 1.35 
2-Ib. refills 


Pratt's Rose and Floral 
Spray — a handy aero- 
sol bomb for spot spray- 
ing — puts pest control 
at your finger tip. Com- 
bines convenience with 
terrific killing power 
Excellent for use on 
house plants as well as 
in the rose or flower 


garden. Non-poisonous! 





‘ Roses asters. 6M) 
te - 10-oz. spray bomb 


“HL AR Frowe nine * 
i aa $1.49 


Prices slightly higher West of Mississippi River 


Buy now from your dealer, or write 
B. G. Pratt, Co., 33 Mercer St., Hackensack, N. J. 


QUALITY 
SPRAYS 


} 
PRATTS 
ry 


AND DUSTS 











FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


Garden Caddy 


Solves the problem of carrying and stor- 
ing your garden tools. Holds up to six 
large tools, such as hoe, rake and spade. 
Convenient upper tray for the many 
small items every gardener needs. Hard- 
wood frame treated with wood preserva- 
tive for longest possible life. Steel axle 
and wheels with rubber tires, to protect 
your lawn. All tools are kept in the 
Garden Caddy, ready for instant use — 
one trip returns all tools, already neatly 
stored, to tool shed or garage, ready for 
the next gardening task. Handles lift up 
for storage in a 22’’ x 28” space. Order 
from Salt Wind Products, Box 282-H5, 
Saco, ,Maine. $7.95, express charges 
collect, no C.O.D.’s. 














Cambodian Head 














The Tiger Tractor 

One of the most practical and valu- 
able small tractors for the small 
farm or estate. The Tiger Tractor 
comes equipped with automatic 
type transmission, all chain and 
gear drive throughout, big tractor 
type steering, and your choice of 
5 or 8 H.P. engine as well as choice 
of 12-inch or 16-inch rear wheels. 
Write: John Hanly, Dept. H-5, 
Tiger Tractor Corp., Keyser, West 
Virginia. 


Attractive figurine perfectly styled for accent- 
ing stunning flower arrangements. This origi- 
nal sculptured head suggests endless variations 
and is ideal as a foil for creating arrangements 
in the home, on display, or alone as a decora- 
tive addition to room arrangements. One of 
many originals attractively illustrated in cata- 
logue (25¢) which offers selections to suit every 
taste. Cambodian head shown here is 17 inches 
high and is available in a choice of antique 
green or gold. Order from Contemporary Col- 
lection, Inc., 31V Stanhope Street, Boston 16, 


Mass. $11.00 postpaid. 

















Lawn Razor 

A grass cutter and trimmer that is 
actually razor sharp. Light and 
easy to handle, the Lawn Razor 
cuts grass close to the ground with 
only a slight movement of the 
wrist. Folds for easy storage and 
is equipped with safety guard that 
fits into the wood handle when in 
use. Made of quality steel. Comes 
equipped with nine blades. Only 
$2.25 postpaid. North Wayne Tool 
Co., 94-H5, River St., Oakland, Me. 
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Experiment Stations Prove BLOSSOM-SET Hormone 


MAKES TOMATOES RIPEN 
1 TO 3 WEEKS EARLIER! 


Stops Blossom-drop! Makes Blossoms Set Fruit! 
Larger, Meatier, Tastier Tomatoes! SEEDLESS, too! 


You can pick big, red-ripe tomatoes 
from your own garden up to 3 
weeks earlier than usual, while your 
neighbor still has only little green 
fruits on his vines. Your tomatoes 
will be larger, meatier, better-tast- 
ing. Many will be sEEDLEss! And 
you'll pick more tomatoes from 
each plant! 

Experiment Stations Show How! 
Experiment stations have shown 
farmers all over the country how to 
make more money from their toma- 
| toes by spraying them with BLos- 
SOM-SET hormone to make them 
ripen earlier. Early 
tomatoes bring high 
prices. That's why 
farmers now spray 
their tomatoes with 
BLOSSOM-SET hor- 
mone! 

Official Proof! 
At the University of 
Massachusetts, on 
the first picking day, 
276 ripe tomatoes 
were picked from 
88 BLOSSOM-SET 
sprayed plants; not a single tomato 

was ripe on 88 unsprayed plants. At 

University of Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station, BLOSSOM-SET treated 
tomatoes ripened 2 weeks earlier 
and the yield was bigger. The Ex- 
periment Station in Tifton, Ga. 
picked 30 Ibs. of tomatoes from a 


Heavy tomato clusters (right, above) 
grow on hormone-sprayed plants. 
Left, unsprayed plant. 


small BLOSSOM-SET sprayed plot in 
the first 32 weeks of picking, and 
only 1% Ibs. from an unsprayed plot. 
Here’s The Story! 
Early tomato blossoms often drop 
off the plants without setting fruit, 
especially if night temperatures are 
too cool (under 59°) or too warm 
(over 68°). These conditions are 
unfavorable for pollination; as a re- 
sult, first blossoms usually wither 
and drop off the plants without pro- 
ducing fruit! 
How Tomatoes Develop! 
To develop into a tomato, the flower 
must be pollinated. 
This causes fertili- 
zation and the re- 
lease of naturai 
hormones in the 
ovary. These hor- 
mones cause blos- 
som-set, or fruit-set, 
which starts devel- 
opment of the to- 
mato. If these 
hormones are not 
produced, blossoms 
won't set fruit; they 
wither and drop off the plants. And 
these hormones are not produced in 
adverse weather! 
BLOSSOM-SET Takes Place 
Of Natural Hormones! 


The hormone in BLOSSOM-SET takes 
the place of natural hormones and 


Unsprayed tomato (left): watery, with 
flabby, jelly-like pulp. Hormone-sprayed 
tomato (right): larger, meatier, firmer, 
seedless! 


sets the fruit despite adverse wea- 
ther. Just spray it on and, instead of 
dropping off, practically every blos- 
som sets fruit and ripens into big, 
delicious tomatoes, weeks before 
blossoms on unsprayed plants. Many 
are SEEDLESS because fruit is set 
chemically, not by pollen. And the 
tomatoes are bigger, meatier, and 
better-tasting! 
You Can Do It, Too! 


Just spray your tomato plants 
with | BLOSSOM-SET. It’s that 
easy! Be sure to use genuine 
BLOSSOM-SET, the hormone 
made specifically for tomatoes, 
not for apples or fruits. Ask for 
it by name... BLOSSOM-SET, 
the tomato hormone. Nothing 
else will do the job as well! 


ORDER TO-DAY! 
NO-SEED HORMONE 


ssomm-see. 


Bro. 


LL __ _ } ren $ .75 


1.75 
5.95 


1 pt. (makes 4 gals.) 
Ag. Conc. (makes 50 gals.) 





Stop Mowing 


No Mowing Needed! 


Wonderful chemical discovery makes 
grow so slowly 
have to be trimmed for up to 
Just spray STOP-GRASS on 

other hard-to-mow grass edges 
flower-beds, along fences, etc.), 
as usual, then forget it! 
tinues to grow, but so very slowly that it 
not to grow at all. It stays short, 

trimming for several months, yet it 


beautifully green 
Proved By Official Tests! 
When this material was sprayed on grass 


(around 


tember! 
Saves Hours of Hard Work! 


and knees mechanically trimming 
hard-to-mow places, just 
STOP-GRASS on 
you'll keep those 
neatly 


hands 


grass 


landscape 
STOP-GRASS 
down work and 
time 
vot 


© ie 


LI Shere RMD 


to be good! 





Just Spray With Amazing STOP-GRASS! vs 
Grass Stays Short For Months! 


that it stays short and doesn’t 
3 or 4 months. 
lawn edges, 


cut and trim it 
The grass actually con- —— 


nee 
remains — 


Connecticut parkways early in the season and 
the grass cut about a week later, no other mow- 
ings were needed from June right through Sep- 
Unsprayed grass needed 19 mowings! 


Instead of spending hours of hard work on your 


them 


trimmed all season long 
with hardly any work at all! 
Used By Professionals! 


When professional 
men 
to 


and money, 


Lawn Edges! 


grass 


or 
trees, 


seems — 
ds noL— 








along yez thousands of landscapers 
used STOP-GRASS to reduce 
grass-trimming around estates, pri- 
vate homes, parks, and big institu- 
tions. Follow the example of these 
skilled landscapers. Spray STOP- 
GRASS on your lawn edges to 
keep them neatly trimmed with 
little work. Easy to use! Just mix 
with water and spray or sprinkle 
on grass. Drift will not harm flow- 
ers, shrubs, or trees. 


REMEMBER THE NAME! 


Olop-GRASS 


The Chemical Grass Trimmer! 
112 o. (for 400 sq. ft.) $1.00 

4 oz. (for 1100 sq. ft.) 2.25 

1 Ib. (for 4400 sq. ft.) 6.95 


those 
spray 

and 
edges 


use 
cut 
save 
it’s 
Last 


Strawberries Grow 50% 
Bigger When Sprayed With 


p= |BERRY-SET 


It’s easy to grow berries that are 50 to 
100% bigger; berries that are meatier, 
more luscious-tasting, have fewer seeds, 
and ripen over a longer period of time. 
Just spray your berry plants with BERRY- 
SET hormone, as the state colleges have 
done. 
College Recommends BERRY-SET 

A mid-west state college has recommended 
BERRY-SET to strawberry growers be 
cause field tests increased berry size an 
average of 30%; over 50% in some tests 
Oregon scientists 
have also increased 
Strawberry size with 
hormones. Earlier 
research by the Dept. 
of Agriculture with 
the hormones in 
BERRY-SET in- 
creased blackberry 
berry size by 50% 
BERRY-SET is also 
effective on rasp- 
berries. 





BERRY-SET 


STRAWBERRIES 


scanct PROBUCTS COmpamT . cmeaee 37 








re LF __ ht ennrmeeyren 
3 oz. (makes 12 gals.) 
12 oz. (makes 48 gals.) 





Plants Grow 
Amazingly FAST! 


Transplants Take Hold 
Much QUICKER! 


when fed with 


GARDEN -LIFE 


(formerly Take-Hold PLUS) 


The high-powered liquid fertilizer with 
the greatest plant food content (10-52-17) 
and the root-developing hormone ! 


You'll grow better plants of 
all kinds . . you'll have larger, more 
colorful blooms . . . bigger, tastier fruits 
and vegetables which ripen earlier 
you'll have a more luxurious lawn; 
healthier, more vigorous shrubs and trees 
when you feed your plants with 
G: ARDEN-LIFE, the high-powered sol- 
uble fertilizer with the greatest plant food 
content plus the root-developing hormone. 


bigger and 


Marvelous For Transplanting! 
Nothing . . . absolutely nothing . . . sur- 
passes GARDEN-LIFE as a transplant 
Starter. The high phosphorous content 
(52%), plus the root-developing hormone, 
practically insures 
the success of every 
transplant. The hor- 
mone promotes the 
growth of new rocts; 
the new roots thrive 
and grow more 
rapidly due to the 
high phosphorous 
content. Your trans- 
plants suffer hardly 
no shock, resume 
growth almost at 
once with practically 
no wilting, no replacing of delicate flow- 
tender tomatoes, or shrubs and trees 
New Growth Vigor For All Plants! 
GARDEN-LIFE’s very high analysis (10- 
52-17) plus its root-developing hormone 
and its instant and compiete solubility in 
water makes new growth vigor more 
quickly available for everything that 
grows; from tender seedlings and house- 
plants to garden plants, lawns, and trees 
Feed them with high-powered GARDEN- 
LIFE for more vigorous, more luxuriant, 
more productive growth. Use for foliar 
feeding, too. 

Why GARDEN-LIFE Is Tops 

Among Soluble Plant Foods! 
GARDEN-LIFE’s 10-52-17 analysis gives 
you a maximum of 799% essential ingredi- 
ents. Compare with others! GARDEN- 
LIFE is scientifically balanced; supplies 
an abundance of phosphorous, which is de- 
ficient in most soils, and the right amounts 
of nitrogen and potash for the needs of 
most plants. GARDEN-LIFE’s 1 oz. per 
gallon dilution makes it the most effec- 
tive, most high-powered liquid fertilizer 
available. And SAFE, as proved by Univer- 
sity tests on delicate greenhouse flowers 
with double-strength solutions. GARDEN- 
LIFE has a _ root-developing hormone 
which aids all-important root-growth. And 
because GARDEN-LIFE is instantly and 
completely soluble in water it makes the 
essential plant food ingredients immedi- 
ately available to the hungry roots, espe- 
cially important in hot, dry weather. 

ORDER GARDEN-LIFE TODAY! 

Use it in your own garden . on trans- 
plants ... garden plants... lawns... 
trees ... even on houseplants and African 
Violets. You'll agree GARDEN-LIFE is 
the best soluble plant food you've ever 
used! 


A a 
IFE 
PLANT FOOD 


ers, 


(makes 5 to 10 gals.)............... $0.50 
14 oz. (makes 14 to 28 gals.) 1.00 
2 Ibs. (makes 32 to 64 gals.). 
5 Ibs. (makes 80 to 160 gals.)............ 4.50 
25 ibs. (makes 400 to 800 gals.)..........19.50 


5 oz. 








If your dealer does not have these products, ORDER DIRECT FROM 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


No Stamps, No C.O.D.’s... 


1230 EAST 63rd STREET * DEPT. H-54 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


Please! 
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ke # oLovely 
Tree Peony 


The Tree Peony reached America 
from England in the early years of 
the 19th century. The comparatively 
high price which they commanded at 
that time is perhaps the reason why 
they are not better known to Amer- 
ican gardens. Today however, the 
Tree Peony is no more expensive 
than a good hybrid rhododendron. 


Any good garden soil and a mini- 
mum of care is all that is required. A 
reasonable amount of humus, to pro- 
tect against drought, and sand and 
pebbles for good drainage care 
desirable. 


A Permanent Garden Investment 


SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE TREE PEONY LIST 


CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS SENT WITH EACH ORDER 


Warinus 


VAN DER POL 


757 Washington Street 


New Bedford 2-0330 


FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Notes on Planting 


Tree Peonies 


REE PEONIES may be planted when dor- 
bs mant in either spring or fall. Usually 
the plants are available in several sizes. 
The smaller are often pot-grown, 
while the larger sizes are furnished bare 
root, as field-grown plants. Specimens can 
sometimes be obtained as tub or pot- 
grown specimens, but since these require 
extensive care, they are somewhat costly. 


ones 


In planting tree peonies, the gardener 
should remember that he is preparing the 
soil for a plant of known longevity. I feel 
it advisable to recommend that the soil 


for each plant be prepared to a depth of 


two feet and a width of three feet. A 


bushel of leaf mold and five pounds of 


bonemeal incorporated with the soil should 
get the plant off to a good start. Tree 
peonies prefer a deep, sandy loam con- 
taining an abundance of organic matter. 
For feeding established plants, old rotted 
cow manure and bonemeal are preferred 
for plants in active growth. An annual 
feeding of two pounds of bonemeal per 
plant is not excessive. 

The planting of pot-grown tree peonies 
in a location that has been previously pre- 
pared is a simple task. A four- or five-inch 
pot plant is only one or two years old; 
hence there is a minimum root disturbance. 
short 
de- 


Top growth consists of a_ few, 
branches. When a bud 
veloped on a plant, it should be removed 
at the time of planting to insure a strong 


root and top development. 


flower has 


Large specimens planted bare rooted 
in the spring should have their flower 
buds and cut off, the 
ground, at transplanting time in order to 
develop strong roots and tops which will 
produce robust flowers the following sea- 
son. In fact, the resulting increase in vigor 
of growth will benefit the plant far beyond 


stems almost to 


the following season. 

In comparison, let us consider a tree 
peony that pruned at spring 
planting time. By allowing the foliage and 
flower stems to develop as well as they 
may after the shock of transplanting, the 
root system is taxed to a maximum, while 
the plant is becoming established in its 
new location. To be sure, such plants us- 


was not 


ually produce several flowers from buds 
previously formed, but they are about half 
the size. that the root- 
system develops in the same proportion as 


I have observed 


its ability to produce flowers. Thys, both 
are undersized and lacking in vigor. 
Actually, it takes several years before 
such a plant develops the sturdiness of 
growth and size of flower of the plant that 
was pruned hard. By this time, the se- 
verely-pruned plant will have developed 
into a considerably larger plant that is 
producing flowers more abundantly. 


Marinus Van Der Pol 
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Prices start at $400 

14 by 19 ft. Green- 

house pictured — 
$895 


ae ALUMINUM GREENHOUSE 


s Latest and Greatest Orlyt home 
beautiful and 


greenhouse is a 
.. A pride 


bright gem of aluminum. 
to own. . . . Simple to operate. Never 
needs paint — it’s maintenance-free 

no parts to give out or wear out. Made 
of aluminum, alloyed for greatest 
strength and resistance to corrosion. 
The perfect ‘‘forever metal’ for green- 
house construction. Designed into 
special greenhouse structural members 
with the same meticulous care as our 
largest estate and institutional green- 


houses 


Extra sunlight for healthier 
plant growth. 


Lightweight—simple to put 
up with ordinary 


Like all our home greenhouses, this 
new Orlyt of extruded aluminum is 
precision-made for easy assembly. Sim- 
ple to put up, any time, anywhere. 
Goes together with stainless steel 
bolts and screws. Extra light and 
amply ventilated — perfect for grow- 
ing anything from violets to orchids. 
Doubles your garden pleasures and 
profits. Precision-made materials for a 
big 14 by 814 ft. greenhouse ready to 
connect to your home, $400. Send for 
fascinating Free Booklet No. 70-MY. 


Carefree automatic ventilation 


tools to suit any crop or climate. 


IRVINGTON.N. Y. Oa! ¢Burnham DES PLAINES, ILL. 


Canodian Sales Office 


St. Catharines, Ont 








Same amount goes twice as far! 


SAME LOW PRICE 


] GALLON NOW MAKES 200 GALLONS OF SOLUTION 


Gets Mites and Aphids in One Operation 
Provides Excellent Control of Many Other Insects 


Red spiders and spider mites are just too tough for DDT! Even worse, DDT kills off the 








natural enemies of red spiders and spider mites, making these pests an increasingly serious 
problem. Roses and ornamental fruit and shade trees are hardest hit. Red spiders 


multiply by the millions, in 3-day cycles, attach themselves to the tender underside of 


2. 
YN 


RED SPIDER 


leaves, draining them of life-juices and leaving them yellow, brown... dying 





New D & P LINDANE-ARAMITE EMULSION is a marvelous aphid killer, too. Provides 
residual control lasting several weeks. Especially effective for holly leaf miner, birch leaf 


miner, leaf miners in boxwood, elm leaf beetle, cankerworms, and thrips. 


*se@eeeeeeaeeteeeeeaeeaeaene 





NOW ...New D & P LINDANE-ARAMITE EMULSION gets red spider mites AND aphids 
in one operation—doesn't upset “nature’s balance” leaving mites behind to 
ravage your plants undisturbed. A major development in the home gardening field. And 


new D & P LINDANE-ARAMITE provides excellent control of the other principal insect pests. 


LEAF MINER 


Mail coupon today for YOUR supply of this powerful 
DON’T DELAY! 


new insect control weapon. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
” MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Special Offer: 8 oz. bottle $1.75 * 1 gal. can $13.00 inca cael ch cocaine Oo eek hi 


Dossett-Pfeil Company nine i 


Springfield 1, N. J \ 
Please rush me my supply of D & P LINDANE- 
SPRINGFIELD 1, NEW JERSEY 
MILLBURN 6-5900 





ARAMITE EMULSION. If not satisfied | will return 

unused portion arly time within 60 days for full 

purchase price refund. Check size desired: 

[) 8 oz. bottle (makes 121/2 gallons of spray)....$1.75 
] 1 gal. can (for larger gardens) 13.00 

NAME 

ADDRESS initia “ie 

cITy ZONE STATE 


] CHECK HERE TO SAVE MONEY! Enclose payment 
° with order and WE pay all postage and shipping 
. 


“it’s a ependable roduct if it’s & 
charges. Same money back guarantee 
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Plant Iris for Color 


Elizabeth Beadle Komianos, Catonsville, Maryland 


REEDERS of bearded iris have rigid 
standards of perfection, and be- 
fore a variety can reach the 

gardening public it has first to be sub- 

jected to innumerable tests. Let us 
then consider what actually constitutes 

a really good iris. 

Color need not be brilliant or star- 
tling, as many of the best are subdued 
and quiet, but there must be no muddy 
or dull shades, and we look for clarity, 
even in the blends. Form denotes how 
the flower is put together. The stand- 
ards should touch, not separate out- 
wards; the falls should not be narrow 
and strap-like, but should have a slight 
flare and be wide in proportion to the 
standards in order to effect a perfect 
symmetry. Texture may be silky or 
velvety, fine or coarse (and undesir- 
able). Other good qualities being pres- 
ent, texture is of minor importance. 

Substance, on the other hand, is 
supremely important, and every gar- 
dener expects a reasonable holding-up 
against wind, hot sun and rainfall. 
This applies to flower stalks, too, for 
who wants to resort to stakes? Good 
placement of flowers on the stalk gives 
style and allows enjoyment of the 
individual blossoms. If branches are 
too high and too short, there is a 
bunched-up effect which disqualifies 
a plant. For good balance and a long 
season of bloom there should be a 
minimum of seven buds, but a good iris 
will usually have more. Vigor means 
clean healthy foliage, plentiful bloom, 
a good rate of increase and reliable 
hardiness in your climate. Some fail 
in this respect and are extremely tem- 
peramental. My own garden has no 
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room for these. Not everyone will agree 
as to what constitutes charm, that in- 
tangible and elusive quality, for it de- 
pends, after all, on your own reaction. 

Your choice of iris may be de- 
termined by what you expect of 
them. They may be the highlight of 
the late spring garden, or may be 
grown in rows for cutting. 

The connoisseur knows what vari- 
eties he wants, but for the beginner 
these lists may be helpful. 

1. Old-timers that have held up 
for general excellence. These are from 
15 to 20 years old, and while hundreds 
of introductions have fallen by the 
wayside, they are still popular. 


Amigo — light lavender and purple 
Angelus — silvery orchid pink 
Christabel — glowing copper-red 
Frieda Mohr — lilac-rose 

Golden Treasure — creamy yellow 
Inspiration — rose-cerise 
Lighthouse — bright old rose 
Louvois — velvety brown 
Marquita — luminous cream 
Missouri — clear medium blue 
Red Valor — garnet red 

Sable — black violet 

Shining Waters — clear blue 
Tiffany — yellow plicata 

Wabash — white and blue 

2. The most dependable as_ to 
growth, rate of increase and blooming 
habits include: 


Amigo — light lavender and purple 
Christabel — glowing copper-red 
Golden Spike — dandelion yellow 
Great Lakes — light blue 

McKinley — white and blue 
Moonlight Madonna — lemon-yellow 
Prince of Orange — golden orange 
Snoqualmie — cream 

Tiffany — yellow plicata 


Treasure Island — vivid yellow 

White Goddess — glistening white 

3. Most weather resistant. These 
have encountered the most adverse 
conditions and have come through 
unscathed. 

Amigo — light lavender and purple 

Balmung — yellow plicata 

Great Lakes — light blue 

Indian Hills — rich purple 

Lady Mohr — white and chartreuse 

Ola Kala — deep yellow 

Ormohr — gray-lavender 

Pink Reflection — chamois-pink 

Prince of Orange — golden orange 


4. Comparatively new, still high 
priced. 

Argus Pheasant — golden brown 

Cherie — flamingo-pink 

Chivalry — medium blue 

Distance — cool blue 

Dreamcastle — orchid-pink 

Happy Birthday — flamingo-pink 

Helen McGregor — clear light blue 

Maytime — lilac-pink 

Pierre Menard — rich blue 

Pinnacle — white and yellow 

Spindrift — coral-pink 

Sylvia Murray — light blue 

The beginner, justifiably bewildered 
by a modern iris catalog, can hardly 
go wrong by choosing from these lists 
or from the ‘*100 Best Irises’’ published 
annually in garden magazines. 

If you are to have a maximum of 
success there are certain fundamental 
rules of culture to be followed. I would 
put drainage first, for bearded iris 
will not tolerate moist, soggy ground. 
If there is any doubt in your situation, 
it is wise to elevate the beds slightly. 
Where the soil is very sandy or stony, 
too thorough drainage may result in 

See page 246 
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Catawba Hybrid Rhododendrons 


Dr. Donald Wyman, Arnold Arboretum 


NE of the most memorable sights 
() one can bring back from the 
Great Smoky Mountains is that 
of the Catawba rhododendron when 
it is in full bloom. Here and in sur- 
rounding areas, it inhabits the upper 
reaches of the mountains. Even in 
exposed areas on the mountain tops, 
one can see huge masses of these beau- 
tifully symmetrical evergreen plants 
growing in perfect harmony with their 
surroundings. To the sensitive eye, and 
especially to those who have imported 
a few of these plants from the Smokies 
unknowingly, the purple color of the 
flowers seems to clash with those of 
many another plant in the home gar- 
den. This is the main reason why the 
species has not proved as popular over 
the years as its hybrids. 


Of English Origin 


In the early part of the last century, 
plants of this species were sent to 
England, and later were blooming side 
by side with the then newly introduced 
Rhododendron arboreum from the Hima- 
layas. The latter is a vigorous tree- 
type rhododendron, with gorgeous, 
brilliant red flowers. Unfortunately, 
however, it lacks the rugged hardiness 
of the Catawba rhododendron, our 
native American species which has 
been known to withstand repeated 
temperatures of zero and lower. The 
English gardeners of those early days 
crossed these two species with splendid 
results. In some of the crosses the native 
European R. ponticum was also used. 
The resulting hybrids have produced 
some of the best rhododendrons which 
we have for the northern United 
States today. Newer and “modern” 
rhododendrons are being grown in 
profusion in the Pacific northwest, but 
the Catawbiense hybrids are still the 
reliable for New England and 
the east. 

These Catawbiense hybrids were 
first to America by Anthony 
Waterer, an English nurseryman, to 
be displayed at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876. They 
later proved most popular with Ameri- 
can gardeners and many succeeding 
importations resulted. When Quaran- 
tine 37 stopped the importation into 
America of plants with soil about the 


most 


sent 


roots, most importations of these rho- 
dodendrons also stopped. Although it 
has been done, as a rule it is most 
difficult to transport a rhododendron 
with bare roots, especially across the 
ocean. Air transportation has changed 
this a bit in recent years, but the cost 
of such transportation is very high, 
and usually deemed unprofitable, as 
far as rhododendrons are concerned. 

At any rate, the Catawbiense hy- 
brids available from commercial sources 
today are those varieties which have 
been in America for a iong time, and 
which have proved thoroughly hardy 
over the years. There are a few new 
varieties creeping into the trade, but 
there is such a wide variety of colors 
among the “old reliables’’ that the 
small home owner might do just as 
well to select from among these for his 
garden, rather than to experiment with 
varieties not fully tested. 


A Thoughtful Selection 


The collection at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum is over 50 years old, and al- 
though it does not include all the 
varieties, nevertheless it has over 50 
of them or their close relatives. A few 
years ago, these were carefully studied 
relative to their color at full bloom 
(compared with the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Color Chart), the size 
of the truss, number of flowers in a 
truss and the individual markings on 
the inside of the corolla. One of the 
interesting things which came to light 
was the fact that, when trusses from 
50 varieties are compared in the same 
room, there is a striking similarity 
among some. This, of course, points 
up the fact that for landscape purposes 
there are about six general color 
groups. Admittedly, they may vary 
slightly in the size of the flower truss, 
in the markings of the flower, and in 
the color within a color group. For 
those who are particular, such differ- 
ences are important. But for those who 
merely want a “pink” or a “red” or a 
“white” flowered variety, there are 
several in each group, one of which 
might be just as good as another for 
general landscape purposes. 

Space is limited here, so that only 
a few of these hybrids are listed. How- 
ever, all are hardy under Boston condi- 


tions, and all have been growing for a 
long time in the Arnold Arboretum. 
Unusually severe winters will cause 
“burning” and “‘dieback’’ — two terms 
frequently used concerning rhododen- 
dron winter injury when the exact 
cause is not known. During the past 
few winters, though, none have suf- 
fered serious troubles. 


Group 1. White 
Bou.e pe Neice * — one of the earli- 
est to bloom. Truss 4”’ high; 6’’ wide. 
BARONESS HENRY SCHROEDER *— 
blooms fairly early. Truss 3” high; 
514” wide. 


Group 2. Pale blush-pink to whitish 


ALBUM — neyron rose (623/3) to whit- 
ish. Truss 444” high; 6” wide. 

ALBUM ELEGANS * — dawn pink(523/3) 
fading white in center. Truss 5” 
high; 6” wide. 

ALBUM GRANDIFLORUM — neyron rose 
(623/3) to whitish. Truss 4” high; 
5” wide. 

DELICATISsIMUM — rose madder (23/3) 
fading to white at center. Truss 4” 
high; 5” wide. 


Group 3. Pale pink 
ANTON — roseine purple (629/2) fairly 
uniform. Truss 4144" high; 6” wide. 
PRESIDENT LincoLtn — phlox purple 
(632/3) uniform. Truss 414” high; 
5” wide. 


Group 4. Pink to deep pink 


Lapy Armstronc — solferino purple 
(26/2). Truss 5” high; 514” wide. 
HENRIETTA SARGENT — fuchsine pink 
(627/1). Truss 4” high; 6” wide. 
Caractacus — fuchsia purple (28/1). 

Truss 4” high; 5” wide. 
KETTLEDRUM — roseine purple (629). 
Truss 3” high; 4144” wide. 
Mrs. C. S. SARGENT — roseine purple 
(629/1). Truss 4144” high; 6” wide. 
EVERESTIANUM — roseine purple (629- 
/2). Truss 4144” high; 6” wide. 
ROsSEUM ELEGANS — rhodamine purple 
(29/2). Truss 4” high; 5144” wide. 


* Notconsidered true Catawbiense hybrids. 


See page 230 


Richly-colored Hybrid 
Catawba Rhododendron 
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Fifty Years With Perennials 


HALF CENTURY AGO, improved 
A forms or named varieties of 
hardy perennials were com- 
paratively few in number. Among the 
items listed for hardy borders then 
were achillea The Pearl, funkia 
Thomas Hogg and anemone Whirl- 
wind. Of Japanese iris there are sev- 
eral, including the well known Gold 
Bound, but no varieties of German iris 
were offered. The peonies listed are 
but fifteen, not one of which is offered 
today. Two kinds of Phlox subulata, but 
no Phlox paniculata varieties; a double 
white pyrethrum; rudbeckia Golden 
Glow, then very new — and that is all. 
Except for Golden Glow, sent out 
by John Lewis Childs in 1894 (which 
he is said to have found amongst some 
plants sent him by correspondents), 
it is doubtful if any of the named, or 
clonal, forms were of American origin. 
Yet the number of hardy perennials, 
both American and European is very 
large, including many plants that dis- 
appeared from catalogs within the fol- 
lowing twenty years. 

There were no illustrations as we 
know them today, only line cuts which 
remotely resembled the plant specified. 
The descriptions (limited because of 
the extensive offerings to but a few 
lines each) were terse and more in- 
formative than at first realized. How- 
ever, they were intended principally 
to reach a group of persons whose 
training in botany enabled them to 


Prior to World War II, hundreds of 
varieties of perennials were available from 
many nurseries all over America. How- 
ever, increased labor costs have forced 
most nurserymen to reduce their lists con- 
siderably. On the other hand, the rise of 
special plant societies has brought us a 
new group of specialists who feature an 
amazing array of iris, hemerocallis, pop- 
pies, peonies and other favorites. Conse- 
quently, the task of planning and planting 
a perennial garden has become somewhat 
complex. This delightful perennial border 
on the opposite page was photographed in 
Woodstock, Vermont last July. Featured 
plants include White hybrid delphiniums, 
English lavender, spotted loosestrife (Lysi- 
machia punctata) anthemis, coral bells, 
regal lilies and more delphiniums. A few 
weeks earlier, hemerocallis, peonies and 
other familiar kinds made this border gay. 
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Fred M. Abbey, Shelburne, Vermont 


understand what was being offered, 
and, secondly, for a group who de- 
rived intense pleasure from buying 
plants just to see what they were like. 

Turning the pages of the catalog of 
Biltmore Nursery, issued about 1900, 
lists of many of the same plants pre- 
viously noted were included with more 
peonies, including peony Festiva Max- 
ima; some phlox, a few of which are 
still grown; and some German iris. 
It is also doubtful that any of these 
were of American origin. Except for a 
few improved forms of American na- 
tives, offered under such titles as 
“alba” or “rubra” or “flore-plena,” 
we find little to indicate any interest 
in special types or colors, asexually 
increased, in any of the catalogs of the 
period. 


Familiar Nursery Names 


Between 1900 and 1915, the firms 
dealing in hardy plants were few. 
Horsford and Gillet, specializing in 
them, and particularly in native ma- 
terial, were both notable. John Lewis 
Childs, whose nursery at Flowerfield, 
Long Island, was so extensive that the 
station was named for it, was perhaps 
the first of the plant merchandisers 
to depend on lengthy and florid de- 
scriptions, with as many cuts as could 
be worked in. This nursery still is in 
operation, as are Horsford, and Bay 
State, but Gillet is closed, and so is 
Purdy, who sent out all the native 
plants of California. E. C. Robbins, 
specializing in plants of the Carolina 
mountains still carries on, but Dreers 
and R. & J. Farquhar are gone. Bob- 
bink & Atkins was beginning, as was 
Totty’s. In Colorado, D. M. Andrews 
began sending out his lists of plants 
from the hills and deserts of that ex- 
tensive area. Good & Reese of Ohio, 
with fine lists of peonies, is remem- 
bered, but that is all. No doubt there 
were others, but emphasis was heavily 
on fruit tree production, with woody 
plant material next. 

I turn next to a 1915 catalog of 
Bertrand Farr’s Wyomissing (Pennsyl- 
vania) Nurseries. Here we find colored 
illustrations and long lists of peonies, 
iris, phlox, delphinium, poppies, anem- 
ones, pyrethrum, chrysanthemums, 
asters and tritomas, together with 


many of the better things offered by 
the earlier catalogs, but of which there 
are no developed forms. Except for 
the iris, of which Mr. Farr was an 
early hybridist, practically none of 
these named varieties offered are of 
American origin. There is a list of 
peonies of such origin, of which four 
are still to be found in extensive lists. 
Two of these, Walter Faxon and Karl 
Rosenfield, are still highly regarded. 
His standard list of peonies probably 
contains few that can be had today, 
but the better list, offering Lemoine’s 
and Calot’s originations among others, 
is still very much alive. 

Of the well over 100 phlox varieties, 
I cannot be certain from my records 
that more than one was raised in 
America. All the names smack of for- 
eign origin, it would seem. Delphinium 
—certainly Mr. Farr never grew 
those. His Japanese iris all have the 
original Japanese names, and although 
a few are still to be had, they certainly 
didn’t originate in America. Of the six 
named pyrethrums, one is still grown, 
and that abroad. Asters, in many spe- 
cies and varieties, of which but a few 
still remain, seem to have come from 
abroad entirely. One, Ryecroft Pur- 
ple, amazes me, because not too long 
ago it was sent out as a new sort. 


Effect of Quarantine 37 


One wonders why the slavish de- 
pendence on the European nurseries, 
until I recall a statement made by a 
nurseryman who dabbled in tree seed 
collection. Having sold white pine 
seed to Germany, he bought seedlings 
back, the same year, explaining that 
he could do so cheaper than he could 
produce them here. It took World War 
I and Quarantine 37 to stop the de- 
pendence on the English, Dutch, 
French and German firms. 

When these sources of supply were 
shut off in 1914, save for a trickle from 
neutral Holland, no one here knew 
how to propagate bleeding-heart or 
the older double gypsophila, for in- 
stance. In 1919 even the Dutch sources 
were shut off by the Plant Quarantine 
Act. I recall handling the last ship- 
ment of bleeding-heart from Holland, 
in 1919. The purchaser explained that 

See page 238 
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Agapanthus, known as blue-lily-of-the-Nile 


Agapanthus and eucharis are tender plants, ideally suited for 
use in pots on terraces and porches. Both are sensitive to frost 
and must be stored in a cool place (40°-50°F) over winter. 
Showy blue or white flower heads of agapanthus and creamy, 
white blooms of eucharis are enhanced by attractive foliage 
which holds up well all season. Both thrive in rich moist soil 
in summer, but can be kept fairly dry in winter. 


Eucharis, known as Amazon or alabaster lily 





Gloriosa, the glory-lily 
Gloriosa is a climbing plant with showy, red 
and yellow blooms. Grow it in pots for summer 
flowering or in your home greenhouse in winter. 


Exotic Summer Flowers 


Calla lilies and fancy-leaved caladiums 


Calla lilies and caladiums are tender tropicals 
for use in partial shade where the soil is rich in 
humus and plenty of water is available. Store 
the roots over winter in a warm, dry place. 
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W hat’s New in Chrysanthemums 


Mary C. Seckman, Clarksburg, West Virginia 


HRYSANTHEMUMS triumphed again 
last fall! And such a triumph 
it was in the face of almost insur- 

mountable difficulties. To achieve even 
a meager showing during the disastrous 
drought and water shortage of 1953 
required plants of quality and stamina. 

These flowers of autumn put on the 
most glorious color pageant from mid- 
August to the first hard freeze. Always, 
they are exciting from the first package 
of test plants with fresh green foliage, 
crisp and pungently scented, to the 
last belated bloom. 

“What is that beautiful white chrys- 
anthemum?” was an often asked ques- 
tion. “Vision,” was the reply. For a 
vision it is in full bloom. An amazing 
quantity of creamy buds open into 
double flowers three inches across. 
In this garden Vision matured pure 
white, while in the north the blooms 
took on tints of pearl gray, ivory and 
fawn. The blooms remain in good 
condition through light frost, and the 
plants are hardy. 


Flamboyant Is Well Named 


The gorgeous coloring of Flamboy- 
ant has been a delight for the two years 
we have grown the test plants from a 
celebrated Connecticut nursery. Red, 
orange and gold blend to produce a 
striking and unusual color. Flamboy- 
ant, a 1954 introduction from Roder- 
ick Cumming, is a seedling of the 
justly popular Huntsman, Carnival 
and Conqueror. Three-inch blooms 
cover the plants and provide a vivid 
and unfading display from late August 
until frost. 

Aristocrat, a promising seedling of 
the rich purple Ronald, is a wine and 
cerise double which begins to open 
early in October. Always in great 
demand for bouquets and most decora- 
tive in the garden is Tranquility, a 
soft and pleasing light yellow with 
lemon-yellow center. Its season begins 
late in September. 

Clark’s Coral Spoon, 
George Clark of Manchester, 
necticut and introduced by the nursery 
mentioned previously, produces three- 
inch flowers, blending apricot, bronze 
and coral, with quaint spoon tips. 
Though delicately colored, the blooms 
stand light frost. 


grown by 
Con- 
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Previous introductions of the Bird 
series of chrysanthemums from a north- 
ern New York nursery have proven 
worthy. Each year a select few, with 
quality, vigor, hardiness and bountiful 
bloom in good colors, are added to 
the list. This year fragrance, ‘‘a very 
pleasant dividend” in breeding, ac- 


cording to E. S. Boerner, director of 


plant research for this nursery, has 
been added. 

Golden Swallow is our nomination 
for tops in the new list. It is a sweet- 
scented golden-yellow sport of Swal- 
low. In our garden the pink-bronze 
buds of Golden Swallow open into 
unfading, rich golden-yellow flowers 
combining straight and rolled petals. 
By chance, this was planted with two 
additional Bird novelties in the same 
color range — Flicker, rich yellow 
double and Phoebe, bright orange to 
light bronze. All three are early. 

Cedar Waxwing, a light red shaded 
yellow, one of the earliest reds to 
bloom, opens September 5th and con- 
tinues flowering in good condition 
even after light frost. Martin, the last 
of the Bird quintet and the latest to 
bloom, is a blend of rosy amaranth 
and cerise. It is pleasantly scented. 
All of the Bird chrysanthemums have 
been winter hardy in our garden. 


Maroon in Cushion Type 


Maroon Cushion is the descriptive 
name chosen for the latest of the Star 
Cushion series from a Pennsylvania 
nursery noted for fine roses as well as 
chrysanthemums. Previously offered 
in this series are the popular Orchid 
Star, Star Glory, Star Bright and 
Violet Star. According to the breeder, 
Sidney B. Hutton, Jr., this series has 
been bred for good plant habits, vigor 
and abundance of good bloom. 

Available from Oregon and Min- 
nesota nurseries are the excellent gar- 
den chrysanthemums of Dr. E. J. 
Kraus of Corvallis, Oregon. Among 
the 1954 novelties from this source is 
a very early flowering white spoon, 
Snowspoon, single or duplex in some 
regions, with long strap-shaped bowls 
in the spoon petals. Other petals are 
flat. Loose sprays with long stems for 
well above rich 


cutting are borne 


green foliage. 


A double white, with both quilled 
and flat petals, has been named White 
Rice. The two-inch blooms in open 
sprays appear from mid-September 
to the end of October. The double 
blooms of Chestnut, unfading, reddish 
chestnut-brown, measuring only one 
inch across, are remarkably good com- 
plements to autumn colors. Its season 
is from the end of September to mid- 
November. The flowers continue in 
good condition in spite of frost. The 
plants have ample dark green foliage 
and grow one and one-half to two 
feet tall. 

Those who have grown and liked 
Dr. Kraus’ excellent yellow Lee Powell 
will welcome Reverie, a new light 
primrose-yellow, slightly deeper to- 
ward the center. Large flowers to 
four inches across, fully double, on 
stout stems are fine for cutting and 
bloom in early September about the 
same time as China asters for the 
lavender and purple shades of which 
they are a fine foil. 


New Kraus Hybrid 


From the same source, but in the 
lavender and purple range, come Bal- 
lerina, a rosy-lavender double which 
produces an unusual quantity of bloom 
from the last of September to early 
November, and Purple Sage, a four- 
inch double with both tubular and 
flat petals. The former has a silvery 
reverse which gives a “‘light and spar- 
kling appearance,” according to the 
originator. 

E. C. Lehman, Minnesota grower, 
has chosen out of a quarter million 
seedlings three varieties for introduc- 
tion this year. Real Gold is unusual, 
a large-flowered gold decorative, with 
pointed petals, good finish and sub- 
stance. Early Pastel, a beautiful amber- 
bronze opens three to four weeks 
earlier than Olive Longland and others 
in similar coloring. Crowning Glory 
has four-inch Spanish-orange blooms 
overcast with coral. Its season begins 
the third week of September. 

DePetris hybrids, listed both by a 
New Jersey and New York City nurs- 
ery, include Chapin’s Bronze, a rich 
bronze decorative, with canary yellow 
reverse; Calumet, golden apricot; Sun- 

See page 231 
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) COMMEMORATE, in part, it’s 50th 

Anniversary, HorticuLTURE awarded 
a Gold Medal to Harold D. Stevenson, 
noted New England Landscape Architect, 
for his overall plan of the 125th Anni- 
versary New England Spring Flower Show 
held in Boston, March 14 to 20. Mr. 
Stevenson was cited particularly for the 
superb vignette of Boston in 1829 which 
was planned under his supervision and 
staged in Grand Hall. 

A replica of the First Horticultural Hall 
occupied the stage. It was flanked on one 
side by a bandstand where a brass band 
played a series of concerts throughout the 
week. Opposite, a gay flower market 
filled with superb blooms added a dashing 


; note of color. In the center of the grass 











plot, the seal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society was sculptured using 
16,000 carpet bedding plants. 

Mr. Seth L. Kelsey of the Kelsey- 
Highlands Nursery, Mr. Henry Buell of 
the Boston Park Department, together with 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Fishelson executed 
this section. 

The center of the hall was occupied by 
an extensive formal garden bordered with 
boxwood. Herbs were used effectively 
around the well-head in the center, and 
bright pink geraniums provided an abun- 
dance of color. This garden was the work 
of Woodbury Bartlett of the Bartlett Gar- 
dens, Hamilton. 

Flanking the left wall (see sketch oppo- 
site) was a brick facade of a Boston mer- 
chant’s home replete with its dooryard 
garden filled with hardy perennials, staged 
by Weston Nurseries of Weston. 

Along the opposite wall, a garrison-type, 
colonial house and carriage shed sur- 
rounded by a planting of annuals, peren- 
nials and madonna lilies together with 
many pungent herbs was done by John 
Russell of Dedham for Breck’s of Boston. 

To complete the picture, Mr. Stevenson 
developed a replica of the Boston water- 
front of a century and a quarter ago. 
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Gadgets for Easier Gardening 


Edward I. Farrington, Author of The Gardener’s Travel Book 


HOUSANDS of new home makers 
are now starting on what is to 
them a great adventure — the 
planting of a garden or the making of 
a lawn. Labor, time and some expense 
will be involved, but modern methods 
and marvelous new tools will vastly 
simplify any undertaking. Work which 
once depended mostly on brawn and 
muscle is now performed by ingenious 
machines or handy little gadgets. This 
does not mean a costly outlay, how- 
ever, for some of these machines can 
do a multitude of different jobs. 
Many of the cultivators and tillers 
now on the market will prepare the 
seed bed, make the furrows, cultivate 
the’ growing crops and when winter 
comes even plow out the walks. All 
this is common knowledge, of course, 
among seasoned garden makers, but 
even the old timers are surprised each 
year when the newest inventions of 
the implement makers appear. This 
much is true, however — there is a 
machine to meet the particular needs 
of almost every gardener and one 
within the price range of most. 


New Power Mowers 


Many of the new offerings this year 
have to do with lawn care. One of the 
most interesting is a power-driven 
rotary mower with a light sulky at- 
tached. You have easy-chair comfort 
while you mow down even tall grass 
at the rate of a half acre in an hour. Of 
course, it is not necessary to have the 
sulky; the mower may be used just 
as readily when the operator is walk- 
ing. There are still only a few self- 
propelled rotary mowers on the mar- 
ket, which seems strange. More are 
certain to come in the near future and 
at lower prices. Meanwhile, those 
which cut the grass mechanically but 
require pushing continue to grow in 
favor and are very reasonable in price. 
They do good work and, if a mulching 
device can be attached, they greatly 
reduce the amount of raking usually 
necessary, as they grind up both grass 
clippings and leaves. It is not to be 
expected that they will grind up a 
great mass of leaves, but they will deal 
satisfactorily with the number of leaves 
which ordinarily blow across a lawn. 
The upkeep of a rotary mower is 
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small and good service may be ex- 
pected for many years. Nevertheless, 
the reel type of mower remains su- 
perior when a first-class lawn is sought. 
No other kind will give exactly the 
same tailor-made appearance which 
is a front yard delight. This type of 
mower needs more attention, but there 
is now an excellent little device which 
makes sharpening easy. 

Spiking devices which will make 
small holes in the lawn to admit air, 
fertilizer and moisture are very useful 
when lawns need renovating. These 
have not come into wide favor as yet, 
perhaps because considerable labor is 
involved, as a rule, in their operation. 
The exception to the rule is found in 
a new aerator which can be attached 
to a power lawn mower, permitting 
the mower to do the work. However, 
the mower itself should be sturdy and 
well-powered if it is to do double duty. 
Incidentally, a plastic cover for power 
mowers has just appeared. 





A self-propelling sprinkler 


Much attention is being given to 
devices for trimming grass along walks, 
drives and flower beds and around 
trees. Several are operated by elec- 
tricity and will do as much edging in 
five minutes as can be done by hand 
in an hour. Some need to be used with 
care as the whirling blade will throw 
small stones 10 feet or more. Others 
have protecting guards. If a person 
has only a small place, one of the new 
hand-propelled edgers will give satis- 
factory results. Several years ago a 
unique and superior design in lawn 
shears appeared and met with high 
favor. It has now been improved in a 
way that makes it a very satisfactory 
edging tool when the amount of work 
to be done is not great. Moreover, the 
addition of a long handle has made 
possible the use of the grass shears by 
a person standing. The cutting head is 
mounted on two artillery-type wheels, 
thus adding to ease in operation. 


For Topping Weeds 


A light, hand-driven machine for 
topping weeds which usually elude the 
lawn mower has been on the market, 
but now a power mower in which 
such a device is an integral part is 
being displayed. It neatly trims off 
dandelion blossom stems and other 
weeds that commonly lie down while 
the mower passes over them and then 
bob up again. Supply of this useful 
device is still limited, but readily 
available is a hand clipper designed 
for removing weeds and even rough 
grass as a person walks along. Cheap 
and handy, this uses razor blades for 
the cutting edge. 

All lawn work necessarily involves 
the use of water. Accordingly, innu- 
merable sprinkling mediums are being 
offered. The most remarkable among 
the new kinds is a self-propelling 
sprinkler that automatically follows 
the hose line in any pattern which 
may be set for it while watering an 
area 30 to 70 feet wide. It moves so 
slowly that the lawn is thoroughly 
watered and when the job is done it 
shuts itself off. Many times, of course, 
a rainfall can be depended upon for 
water, but a gardener often wonders 
just how much moisture the clouds 


See page 244 
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HE MONTH of May almost bewilders 

us with the amount and variety of 

its bloom, but it also presents a price- 
less opportunity to study a single class of 
plants. Tulips — many kinds of them, from 
the wee, three-inch 7ulipa aucheriana to the 
three-foot dignity of the brown breeder 
Don Eugo — parade proudly in all their 
gorgeous array of color and form for an 
amazing number of weeks. Let’s get to 
know them all, and use them, for their ex- 
citing possibilities in our own gardens. 


Duties By Date 


Heed the fact that by mid-month in 
northern areas it is too late to plant dor- 
mant roses. Use potted ones instead. Defer 
cutting the lawn in areas where bulbs are 
naturalized until their foliage is completely 
ripened. It is important to realize that next 
year’s bulbs depend upon food from this 
year’s leaves. For the 
leaves on bulbs in borders yellow fully be- 
fore pulling them off. The bulbs them- 
selves can be left in place for several years 
or lifted in clumps and set in an out-of-the- 
way area to later dry and store for replant- 
ing next year. Stake tall plants early, 
tying them loosely with an individual stake 
for each main stem. Water peonies well 
and take off side buds to allow the center 
blooms to develop fully. Keep a deep 
mulch on See 


that proper sprays are applied in time. 


same reason, let 


broad-leaved evergreens. 


Covers Off Coldframes 


By now the covers on hotbeds and cold- 
frames should be removed in the daytime 
to let the plants in them begin to harden 
off. Finish this process by taking plants 
entirely out of the frames. Set them in pro- 
tected nooks before finally planting them 
in the garden. the soil in the 
frames and sow the vacated space with 


Freshen 


tender annuals, such as ageratum, arctotis, 
dimorphotheca, impatiens, lavatera, salpi- 
glossis, sunflowers, verbenas and mari- 
golds. Perennials like delphinium, colum- 
bine, gaillardia and pyrethrum, as well as 
foxgloves, canterbury bells and similar 
biennials can be started. 


All-out for Annuals 


The season is warm enough now to start 
most annuals out-of-doors. Sow the seeds 
on a still day in a specially prepared place. 
Cover with finely sieved soil, pressed firmly 
over them. Scatter a dusting of soot or wood 
ash, if available. To prevent a washing- 
away of the seeds, spread thin burlap over 
all. Then spray with water. Remove burlap 
when the seeds germinate. As the seedlings 
get large enough, remove some to allow for 
full development of the others. Soaking the 
soil first makes it easier to pull seedlings 
out of the ground without damage to those 
left. In planning places for annuals, it is 
well to recall that asters, snapdragons and 
calendulas do better with a change of loca- 
tion each year. On the other hand, certain 
ones like mignonette, nasturtiums, the 
portulacas and poppies resent transplant- 
ing. The cue, therefore, is to sow them 
where you want them to bloom. 


A Trial Garden Is Sensible 


Why not have a trial garden to get 
acquainted with some of the plants you 
have heard about? Watching them develop 
in rows will let you know whether they are 
worthy of a place in your garden and just 
where they will fit best. The following are 
some of the many promising ones: the 
double and strong-growing new Ball asters 
in pastel shades; Globe phlox, a compact 
new annual, rounded in habit and colorful 
in the shades of Phlox drummondi; the sunny 


and sturdy perennial so good for cutting — 
anthemis Grallagh Gold; wonderfully fra- 
grant, pink, English cottage carnations 
that bloom all season; the tall, white, spire- 
flowered Cimicifuga simplex and the dainty, 
dwarf epimedium, with its good-looking 
foliage — two aristocratic perennials which 
delight in shady spots; also Salix purpurea 
nana, the hardy, tiny willow, with grayish 
blue-green leaves so different for low edg- 
ings or hedges in wet and heavy soils. 


Set Summer Bulbs 


As warmer temperatures arrive, set out 
the tender bulbs and bulbous plants. Ti- 
gridias, montbretias, summer hyacinths 
and tuberoses are candidates for empty 
spaces in the flower garden or special cor- 
ners by themselves. Put dahlias in sunny 
spots with much humus to hold moisture, 
a generous amount of wood ashes and no 
manure touching the roots. When it comes 
to dividing dahlias, cut the tubers into 
“potato pieces” with one eye each. Set 
these six inches deep (eyes on top) and two 
to three feet apart. Place tall stakes as 
tubers are planted, leaving a depression in 
the soil to fill in as the sprouts grow. Keep 
dahlia tops cut back until August to get 
bushy plants for the many flowers pro- 
duced as days shorten. For succession of 
bloom, plant gladiolus every two weeks 
until well into June. Check under the skin 
of the corms first to discover any russet 
streaks showing damage by thrips. Discard 
corms so affected and spray others with 
DDT. Set corms four to six inches apart 
in furrows four inches deep and spaced six 
inches apart, at least. Soaking corms in 
water for 24 hours before planting can 
encourage quicker blooming. 


Vegetables In Full Swing 

Finish enriching and turning over the 
vegetable garden. All seeds can be sown 
during May, even melons, squash, cucum- 
bers and lima beans as Old Sol thoroughly 
warms the soil. As the weather settles into 
mildness, put out egg plants, peppers and 
tomato plants. It is wise to make several 
plantings of the last, always staking them 
in the small garden for cleaner and earlier 
fruit, if not so large a crop. For a novel, 
decorative plant (that even makes a good 
background for flowers, too) try some seed 
of the Angora tomato. Foliage bears a 
gray-white fuzzy down and fruits are solid. 
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Transplanting Trees and Shrubs 

In spite of urgings to do some of it 
sooner, the surge of tree and shrub trans- 
plantings becomes a hectic rush in May. 
All too often these deciduous woody plants 
have sprouted leaves and flowers before we 
get them moved. In such cases, they need 
to be balled and burlapped when dug. 
(Evergreens, of course, should always be 
balled and burlapped.) Also, when the 
weather is warm and they are to travel any 
distance, don’t hustle them into their holes 
immediately. A short stay first in a cool, 
dim, damp place like a nursery packing 
shed or a home cellar will “‘harden them 
off” properly for planting. Whether they 
journey to their new locations before or 
after hardening, take all pains to protect 
them from drying winds and sunshine, 
both enroute and during planting. If, by 
any chance, their places are not ready 
when they arrive, set the lighter-weight 
ones in soil elsewhere temporarily and keep 
the balls and tops of the heavier ones moist 
with frequent water sprayings. 


Water Is Necessary 

Of paramount importance in the trans- 
planting of any-sized plant is WATER. 
Enough of it at the start and during the 
entire growing season until frost seals the 
ground can do more than any other single 
factor towards ensuring a successful “‘oper- 
ation.”” And thenceforward, from trees 
down to the tiniest seedlings, their sturdy 
and steady growth depends upon getting 
water whenever it may be needed. 


Wake-up Your Water Lilies 

Get out the hardy water lilies stored in 
the cellar or under mounds of leaves out- 
doors. Repot them in heavily rich soil; 
then set them in their appointed places in 
the garden pool, after cleaning and filling 
it with fresh water. A thin layer of sand on 
the surface of the soil in their tubs will keep 
the “‘nuzzlings”’ of the goldfish from fouling 
the water with manured loam. If you want 
to make more of the lilies you have, divide 
them now. Wash the tubers clean, slice 
them into sections several inches long with 
a growing bud or “‘eye”’ to each piece and 
replant. Remember the tropical water 
lilies, too — both day and night-blooming 
— for added elegance in your water gar- 
den. To have your pick of the better varie- 
ties, place an order immediately. 


Feed and Cultivate With Care 

Unless the matter has been attended to 
previously, spread a thin dusting of general 
fertilizer throughout the flower borders, 
being careful to keep as much of it as pos- 
sible off the young leaves of plants growing 
there. A fertilizer fairly high in nitrogen is 
helpful at this time of year when the work- 
ings of soil bacteria have not yet made 
enough of this element available to the 
plants. Apply the fertilizer just before a 
rain, or water it in immediately. In un- 
mulched borders, a light, top-working of 
the soil from time to time accomplishes the 
double duty of destroying weed seeds and 
retaining moisture. 
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European ginger (Asarum europaeum) seeds itself in the shade 


Our Covers This Month 


OR MAY, the covers of HorticuLTuRE should be very special, thought the editors. 
They should represent both the great wealth of bloom as well as the distinctive 
plants that typify this month in home gardens. So, with a will they went to work, re- 
viewing hundreds of color transparencies from different photographers. Finally, by 
unanimous decision, they selected two delightful subjects — double-barreled sur- 
prises, as it turned out, in each case. Paul Genereux, HorticuLTuRe’s own skillful 
staff photographer, was responsible for both shots and each was taken in the ingenious 
outdoor living room of Mrs. Irving C. Wright of Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 
Subsequently, a call was made upon still unsuspecting Mrs. Wright. Truly, even in 
the half-bleak days of mid-April, her garden is something special. A combination of 
the three P’s — peonies, pattern and pruning — make it distinctively individual. 


The tree peony garden, for instance, is fitted into a wedge-shaped corner of the lot 
under the rear window of the indoor living room. Pebbled paths and beds, edged with 
brick and roofing slate, present an artfully “stepped” pattern in front of a stripped 
cedar sapling boundary fence. Fastened against the fence, several plants of Forsythia 


suspensa are espaliered. 


Tree Peonies Appreciate Shading From Noonday Sun 

Ihe tree peonies, themselves, looked a bit wintry. Burlap still spiralled around four 
of the tallest ones, while upside-down peach baskets “‘hatted”’ the others. “Not that 
my peonies are delicate,” commented Mrs. Wright. “I cover them this way simply to 
prevent possible breakage from falling snow and ice. They do need protection from 
the hot sun, however. In the morning they are unbelievably exquisite, but in the heat 
of midday their freshness flags somewhat. I shade my plants with gay little Japanese 
parasols. These can be easily tilted or moved as desired.” 

Regardless of season, this little garden carries a regal air. After all, didn’t these tree 
peonies descend directly from plants the learned mandarins mused over in oriental tea 
gardens long ago? Even their names bespeak ancient China and Japan — Companion 
of Serenity, Jewelled Lotus and Poet of China, a white single with stamens of gold. 

When asked for the name of the salmon beauty on our front cover, Mrs. Wright 
replied, “Virginia Irving Pierce. This,’ she continued, “‘was purchased from the late 
Louis Vasseur, plant hybridist of Milton. Since my first granddaughter arrived prac- 
tically at the same time, it seemed fitting to name it for her.”’ It is interesting to know, 
too, that the first three tree peonies in Mrs. Wright’s collection of eight were purchased 
to celebrate the Japanese surrender in World War II. 


Groundcover Plants Make Distinctive Carpets 


Our back cover shows Mrs. Wright’s tall-stemmed tulips, beautifully blended for 
color, towering over the clumps of the lovely Phlox divaricata. Other items, some only 
glimpsed in the “cover” view, make this corner-lot property distinctive throughout 
the year. Euonymus, myrtle, European ginger and many kinds of ivy clothe the pat- 
terned beds in flourishing fashion. Hedges of Buxus suffruticosa and low dry walls divide 
the whole area into more than eight “rooms.”’ Each of these is designed and planted 
differently for varying seasonal interest. 

When Mrs. Wright is not involved with the design of her own garden (which she 
changes frequently), she is busy with many things — lecturing for one. But the work 
for which many thousands know her best appears each year at the New England 
Spring Flower Show in Mechanics Building. She is the official designer of the Wom- 
en’s Exhibitions Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. In fact, it is 
her overall plans for style and arrangement in a designated area which make possible 
the dozen or so small gardens exhibited by local garden clubs. These never fail to be 
a popular drawing card to the Show — and justly so. Always, they offer to home gar- 
deners countless ideas that are practical and charming, besides some that are down- 


right ingenious. B. E. N, 
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Gardeners 
you know: 


Merton Wump 


Merton is a booster. Gives his 
plants a big boost of some special 
concoction every week or so. Has 
the tallest grass and widest flowers 
for a short time. Then, no matter 
how many boosters he applies, 
everything fades out on Merton. 
Trouble is he never gets to the root 
of the matter. Isn't aware that only 
a complete plant food gives the 
over-all nourishment a plant needs. 


Many gardeners, like Merton, 
don’t realize that what goes on 
underground is every bit as im- 
portant as what meets the eye. 

In fact, the development of 
deep, foraging roots is the real 
key to gardening success. Thus, 
the popularity of Vigoro*. 

For Vigoro feeds the entire 
plant—roots, stems, leaves, 
blades and all! That’s why 
Vigoro-fed lawns and gardens 
come up sound and healthy and 
stay that way far longer. Vigoro 
actually helps increase the 
humus of your soil in lawns be- 
cause it encourages new roots to 
replace old. 

There are now two kinds of 
Vigoro. Regular and new water 
soluble Instant Vigoro. Both 
will make plants grow and thrive 
even in the poorest soils. 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Why are bush currants impossible to buy 
from nurseries? 

Since currants are alternate hosts to the 
white pine blister rust disease, a very 
serious disease attacking the living bark 
and cambium of white pines, quarantine 
regulations forbid the growing and sale of 
currants and gooseberries. In forest plant- 
ings, the only control is to destroy the 
alternate hosts. The Western white sugar 
and white bark pines are even more 
susceptible to this dreaded disease. 

=??? 

Are filberts hardy in the north? What 
varieties may be grown? 

Filberts may be grown wherever ree 
are hardy. In fact, they can withstand lower 
temperatures, and it is mild winters with 
prolonged mild spells that cause injury. 
Italian Red, Cosford and Medium Long 
are varieties which proved to be among the 


| most satisfactory in trials at the Experi- 


ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. Several 
German varieties were superior because of 
their hardiness and nut characteristics, but 
they are not readily available. 

a 


Are there any black varieties of gladi- 
olus? 

True “black” as such is not found in any 
flower, but two gladiolus varieties which 
are very deep red or black-red are Black 
Cherry, which has been referred to as a 
“black glad,’ and Black Panther. A third 
variety, Black Phantom, is still another 
black-red, but not so dark as others. 

@=wze®? 


Would rose daphne grow along the 
north side of the house shaded by oaks? I 
have read that it should be grown in shade 
for best results. 


Rose daphne (Daphne cneorum) is defi- 


| nitely not a plant for the shade, as it revels 


in full sun. Another need is a neutral soil, 
and not an acid one as many gardeners 
seem to think. 

=??? 


How should I care for a potted azalea 


| during the summer? 


As soon as the weather warms up, place 
plant outdoors in a shady location by 
plunging pot into the ground with rim 
above the surface of the soil. To maintain 
soil acidity, which the azalea needs, water 
twice a month with a solution of aluminum 
sulphate, using one level teaspoon to a 
gallon of water, and feed with a general 
fertilizer occasionally. Bring indoors before 
frosts and place in a cool, light room where 
temperature is between 40 and 50 degrees. 
About four weeks before you want bloom, 
remove to a warm, sunny window, water 
more freely and apply fertilizer as soon as 
the buds begin to show color. 


Do climbing hydrangeas require trim- 
ming? Mine were cut back severely three 
years ago, and this is the first time since 
that the vines have any buds. 

Climbing hydrangea is a slow growing 
vine that requires little or no pruning. 
What cutting is needed should be done in 
the spring, since flowers appear on the 
current season’s growth. Simply cut away 
dead, weak and superfluous wood. 

a a 7 

Why do the lower leaves of my monks- 
hood or aconitum plants turn yellow? 

The yellowing of the lowest leaves of 
monkshood is a natural condition. Keeping 
plants well watered and fertilized and 
dividing them every few years to prevent 
overcrowding will keep the yellowing at a 
minimum. With most perennials, however, 
such as phlox, chrysanthemums and del- 
phiniums, the yellowing is a normal 
shedding. 

ae 

I had some sweet william plants which 
flowered beautifully last season but which 
were apparently winterkilled. Do they 
need protection? 

Sweet william is a biennial plant, which 
means that plants die after flowering, their 
second year. Generally, seed is sown in 
June or July for flowering the following 
season. Plants are hardy in northern 
gardens, but covering the clumps of leaves 
of new plants with a light material is 
beneficial. 

=z? 

What are some garden plants to which 
hummingbirds are particularly attracted? 

Contrary to opinion, hummingbirds 
are not attracted to the bright colors of 
flowers, but to their shapes. They prefer 
tubular types, because they can probe 
their long beaks in them in search of nectar 
and insects. Some of the common garden 
flowers which they seem to prefer are 
columbine, bee-balm, cardinal flower, 
daylily, salvia, hollyhock, scarlet runner 
bean, trumpet vine, nasturtium, geranium, 
phlox, gladiolus, delphinium, bachelor’s 
button, canna and weigela. 

or a 

What are the differences among the 
various plane trees? 

The two common species of plane trees 
are Platanus occidentalis, the American plane 
tree or the buttonwood tree, and P. 
orientalis, the Oriental plane tree. The 
American plane tree is native from Maine 
to Florida and Texas and can be distin- 
guished by the single ball of fruit it pro- 
duces. The Oriental is native to south- 
eastern Europe and western Asia, where 
it has been used as a shade tree since 
ancient times. It produces its balls of fruit 
in clusters of two or more, as does Platanus 
acerifolia, the London plane tree (a hybrid 
between P. occidentalis and P. orientalis). 
This is the most planted of the plane trees 
and the one that is so commonly used 
throughout western Europe. It is less sub- 
ject to diseases than the others and can 
withstand smoke, dirt and severe pruning. 
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e will lecture and photo- 
Alice Chauncey graph in FRANCE this 
summer, but will be available for lectures from 
September 25. Subjects: gardens in France, Italy, 
Portugal, Holland, England, etc. Letters will be 
forwarded. 

ALICE CHAUNCEY 


320 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











COLORED CHALK TALKS A New Approach to 
o unataus Sateiteaim dota Speake Pee PERIOD 
tures made during a talk are yours to keep 
MISS GERTRUDE ALLEN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


59 Sims Road Wollaston 70, Mass. , 
Tel.: GRanite 2-1244 TWO LECTURES, full of human in- 
terest and inspiration for flower ar- 








ALEXANDER IRVING HEIMLICH 


Illustrated lecture on alpine walls, ground 
covers. 1600 feet of colored film with running 
| commentary. Lesson in building and develop- 
Coe 


ing a landscape portrait 
71 BURLINGTON STREET, WOBURN, MASS. 
Wo 2-2040 
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EMILY SEABER PARCHER 
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Easy Gardening for Busy Housewives — 
and other subjects (with or without slides). 


52 UPLAND ROAD SHARON, MASS 
Sharon 956 
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GARDEN LECTURES ; 
IN WINTER MONTHS ONLY 4 
Planting and Care of the Garden Wildflowers. % 
+, 


Plants for Shady Places. Unusual Plant Ma- 
terial, etc. KODOCHROME SLIDES * 


GERTRUDE M. SMITH, Garden Consultant ¥ 
30 Edgecliff Road Upper Montclair, N. J. + 
BS. Pn Be Sen Sn Sen. Si. Seen Sh. Seas Sen. Sear Son. Seen Shen Ses Son Boab 


Js} SEASIDE PLANTING 


An illustrated lecture with kodachromes of scenes 
along the New England Coast and plant material 
suitable for planting in bleak exposed places. Helpful 
information regarding preparation and planting under 
severe conditions. Available during Autumn and 
Winter months only 
DONALD D. WYMAN 

662 Adams Street North Abington, Mass. 
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Illustrated 
NATURE PROGRAMS 


Women’s Clubs Garden Clubs 
Educational Groups 


te gees ° ° ” 
Living ‘Birds in 3-D 

A new and unique feature of beautiful koda 

chromes showing birds in three dimension 


Other film features about birds, wildflowers, 
and wildlife. Write: 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Neanett Open Garden Day 
FRIDAY, MAY 14TH, 1954 

12 noon— 6 p.m. — rain or shine at 
Mrs. Arthur Adams, Strawberry Hill, Dover 
and Mrs. Leslie Soule, Strawberry Hill, Dover. 
At Mrs. Adams there will be Plant Sale of 
Annuals and Perennials. Wild Flower Walk 
ane by Mrs. Lucian Taylor, 2 p.m. and 

p.m. 
Flower Arrangement Lecture by Mrs. Anson 
Howe Smith at 3 p. m. “Changing Fashions in 
Table Decorations.” 
SANDWICHES AND COFFEE FOR SALE 
-Ad mission $1.50 — plus tax 
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rangement today. 


PRACTICAL GARDEN LECTURES L The Story of Flower Arrange- 
With or Without Kodachrome Slides ment. 

Garden Making and Garden Maintainance 2. Changing Fashions in Table 

Flowering Shrubs. Herbaceous Plants, Bulbs, Decoration. 


etc. 
JOAN R. HIGINBOTHOM Both lectures illustrated with slides, 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation mostly in color. Many examples shown 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. of _— -day adaptations in period 
styles. 


~~ 


[ MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 


| 


¢ tema my” PROGRAM ¢A_ decoration 
ecture, fully demonstrated, emphasizing the 
real meaning of Christmas. All properties furnished 41 County Street, Dedham, Mass. 
ty — aker 
] SEND FOR INFORMATION ON 
GARDEN TALK « Entertaining and CON 
(2) STRUCTIVE. (Mrs. Pease’s garden received THESE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 
an award for excellence of planning from The Mass ITINERARY: Spring, 1955, South, Southwest, West 
No slides in these programs Coast and return Northern route. 
FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
with 
MOTION PICTURES IN COLOR 


Historic Homes and Gardens of Old Vir- 
ginia, including the Williamsburg Restor- 
ation. 

Spring in the South: from Key West to 
Natchez and Charleston. 


A Naturalist among the Wild Flowers 
Birding with a Color Camera. 
For dates and rates: 


DR. JOHN B. MAY 
COHASSET MASSACHUSETTS 


MRS. CHESTER COOK 


Letturer + Teacher 


Period Flower Arrangement 

Color in Dried Arrangements 

Decorating the Home for Christmas 

Classes Locally 

Two-day Workshops on Tour 
On Tour in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Michigan — November 18th to December 
l6th, 1954 

BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


SO bb bbb bb bb bt 


16 Belfry Terrace Lexington 73, Mass. 
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ELEANOR BROADHEAD 


presents 


WILD FLOWERS of PARADISE VALLEY on MOUNT RAINIER 


From the first lilies thrusting up through the snow to the last blue gentians and the 
scarlet berries of the mountain ash, here is the exquisite portrayal of an entire summer’s 
blossoming. Illustrated by brilliantly projected Kodachrome slides which include 
spectacular scenic shots, and accompanied by an informal and delightful commentary 
replete with interesting facts and extraordinary myths, legends and superstitions, this is 
a program planned and presented for the enjoyment of those who love and appreciate 
flowers. 
7 Send For Descriptive Circular 
Management: 


LORDLY & DAME ~« 80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 














HORTICULTURE 


Offers Cash Awards for Accounts of Experiences 
in Growing Vegetables 


First Prize $25.00 ¢ Second Prize $15.00 ¢ Third Prize $10.00 
Other awards may be given at the discretion of the Judges 
ECAUSE of the increased interest in home-grown vegetables, HORTICULTURE 
invites its readers to submit brief accounts of their experiences in growing 
their favorite vegetables. 
Manuscripts not to exceed 500 words must be typewritten and submitted 
to the Editor on or before November 1, 1954. Winners will be announced 
early in 1955. Black and white glossy prints may be sent with manuscripts. 
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RHODODENDRONS 
hardy hybrids 


Bright blazing colors, handsome evergreen 
leaves easily grown in acid (woodsy) soil— 
these are the aristocrats of garden plants. You 
can plant them now at little expense, and with 
little care they will grow into large shapely 
specimens in a few years. 


Seedlings are of unknown color, but our seed 
collected from mostly red parents have a high 
percentage of red blooms. We offer not one 
year plants, but two-year old transplanted. 
The woody stems range from 3 to 6 inches 
high, not counting the evergreen leaves thot 
double their height. 10 for $8.50 postpaid, or 
in quantity of 50 or more at 65¢ each, express 
extra on arrival (about 10% extra). 


—also Larger, |2 to 15 inches twice trans- 
planted, roots in damp moss, shipped express 
only, 10 for $25. (50 or more at $2 each.) 
if you prefer these balled and burlapped, add 
$1 per plant. 


Named Varieties for those who must have 
colors and shapes they know. We offer | 
year old cuttings (better far than grofts) 
plants from pots, a box of 9 for $17.75, ex- 
press only, your selection of these kinds: 


Pinks 
Lady Armstrong 
Parsons Gloriosum 

White 


Boule de Niege 
Catawbiense album 


Reds 
America 
lanatius Sargeant 
Rose 
Maximum Roseum 
Roseum Elegans 
Purple Purpureum Grandiflorum 


(Write for catalog if lorger, 
or other varieties ore desired) 


.and Natives 


Most gardeners do not know any native kinds 
but Maximum, with its large leaves and white 
flowers in July. We have these; but also R. 
catawbiense, which is like a hybrid, except 
that it is purple only; and also R. Carolina 
which is good pink in May, with smaller leaves. 
Also evergreen relatives: Leucothoe (White, 
April) Mt. Laurel (Pink, June). 
(25) 
Size 1 — 12-inch seedlings with ball 
$10.50 
16.00 
16.00 
12.00 
12.00 


(Sample Offer A: Two each 
ten plants postpaid for $9.25) 


(10) 

Size 2—12- to 15-inch bushy B & B 
$12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
12.00 
12.00 


(Sample Offer 8B: One each, 
five plants postpaid for $9.25) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H12, Highlands, N. J. 


(100) 


$37.50 
58.00 
58.00 
42.00 
42.00 


R. Maximum 
R. Catawba 
R. Carolina 
Leucothoe 
Mt. Laurel 


(25) 


$27.50 
35.00 
35.00 
27.50 
27.50 


R. Maximum 
R. Catawba 
R. Carolina 
Leucothoe 
Mt. Laurel 
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Catawba Rhododendrons 
Frem page 218 

Group 5 
CHARLES DICKENS 

Truss 4” high; 5” 
ATROSANGUINEUM 

(729/2). 
H. W. SARGENT 

(729/2). Truss 3” 

Group 6. Purple 
amethyst vio- 


Red to reddish 
spirea red (025). 
wide. 
peony purple 
“high; 414” wide. 
peony purple 
high; 414” wide. 


Truss 24 


PURPUREUM ELEGANS 
let (35/2). Truss 4” high; 6” wide. 
PURPUREUM GRANDIFLORUM — imper- 
ial purple 2). Truss 4” high; 


7” wide. 


(33 


Much has been written about the 
rhododendrons, and most 
gardeners have references to 
they can quickly turn for detailed in- 
formation on this very important sub- 
ject. Acid soil is a prerequisite. For- 
tunately, there are wide areas in the 
eastern United States where this oc- 
curs naturally. Actually, changing al- 
soil to one suitable 


culture of 
which 


kaline for growing 
rhododendrons is possible, but it fre- 
quently presents difficult problems and 
must always be done properly. 
Light Shade Is Preferred 
seem to 
especially 
spring 


All rhododendrons grow 
better in some light shade, 
in the late winter and early 
when there is danger from high winds 
warm sun which can burn 
Although many of the 
found growing in deep 
they cannot be ex- 

profusely without 


or bright, 
the foliage. 
species are 
naturally, 
bloom 


shade 
pected to 
some direct sunshine. 

It is commonly known that 
will not grow well (if at all) in dry, 
sterile soils. Rather, they prefer a rich 
soil with plenty of organic matter and 
content. This can be 


they 


high moisture 
augmented by applying a mulch of 
decayed oak leaves (not maple or elm 
an alkaline reaction) or 
pine needles, the latter ideal. 
Well-rotted (never fresh) manure can 
be applied advantageously. Even some 
commercial fertilizers can be used with 
leaving an acid 


which leave 


being 


caution, if the ones 
reaction in the soil are selected. 
Cutting off the dead flower clusters 
as soon as the blossoms have faded is an 
and better flowers 


Pruning rhododen- 


aid towards more 
the following vear. 
drons is possible, but it should be done 
only after careful study and possibly 
some experimentation as well. After 
all, they are evergreens and will never 
respond to heavy pruning as well 

do the deciduous shrubs. If the plant 
looks well and grows well, better not 


try pruning it. 


Sse 


Hybrid Rhododendrons have large 
beautiful flowers in a variety of 
colors. Where beautiful flowers are 
required, there is nothing that will 
take the place of Named Hybrids. 


BOULE DE NEIGE 


Large pure white 
15-18 inch 


CATAWBIENSE ALBUM 


Pure white, buds shaded pink 
15-18 inch 


CATAWBIENSE 
GRANDIFLORUM 


Pleasing light purple: 
18-24 inch 


21-3 feet 


DR. DRESSELHUYS 


One of the best reds 
15-18 inch 


DR. RUTGERS 


A gorgeous fiery red 
18-24 inch 
2-2' feet 


Azaleas flower well in light shade, 
but best in full sun. The evergreen 
azaleas look well in combination with 
broadleaf evergreens, as the blos- 
soms give a touch of color to the 
planting. 

Dutch Hybrids (Vuykiana Strain) 


12-15 inch 
BOE ME cccce wr ecsvcssscoseooeces 


Beethoven, Large mauve pink; Johann 
Strauss, Salmon-rose; Mozart, Silvery pink; 
P. W. Hardijzer, Carmine-rose; Wilhelmina 
Vuyk, An excellent white; Schubert, Light 
pink. 

eee 


Send for our complete list of Rhododen 
drons and Azaleas. We specialize in 
growing hardy plant material 


WESTON NuRSERIES, Inc. 
WINTER STREET FRANKLAND STREET 
WESTON HOPKINTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 








Peat<L>IMtoss 
Imported — Swedish 
NATURE'S MOST PERFECT SOIL CONDITIONER 


AND MULCH 
Ask for complete price list 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. UNE LEXINGTON 


PENNSYLVANIA 











THE WORLD'S FINEST DOSES 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN caowees 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND (3, ORE. / 
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Frequent applications of a water 
spray to newly transplanted rhodo- 
dendrons and heavy applications to 
older plants during the summer 
droughts are essential. Careful inspec- 
tion of the undersurface of the leaves 
for the often present lacebug is also 
necessary. To keep the foliage clean 
and unmarred from the destructive 
damage this pest can cause, use one 
or two sprays combining such materi- 
als as *“‘Lindane”’ and ‘‘Aramite”’ in 
late May and June, when the lacebug 


is present. 


New Chrysanthemums 


From page 223 


stone, unique miniature in lime-yel- 
low; Corona, raspberry-pink daisy, 
with salmon-buff reverse; Buttercup, 
four-inch golden yellow double; Re- 
gina, a coral-bronze and orange deco- 
rative; semi-dwarfs Ostosa and Cho- 
pin, a white double and a golden 
bronze. There are five new DePetris 
pompons: Genoma, white to pale yel- 
low; Limelight, creamy white with 
near-cactus dahlia form; Sebatia, a 
rich yellow with two- to three-inch 
blooms; Arvis, “‘dragon blood” red; 
Saratoga, canary yellow. 

Azaleamums, low-growing cushion 
chrysanthemums, produced by Emil 
Prushek and listed by a Michigan 
nursery, are represented on novelty 
lists by the unique Carnation Queen, 
a shaded rose-pink with deeply cut 
and frilled petals similar to those of a 
carnation. 

A new spoon is heralded from a New 
Jersey source noted for previous spoon 
introductions like Remember Me, 
Burning Bright, and Grand Canyon. 
Wilma Lee produces quantities of 
spoon-petaled flowers of rich red with 
buff base. 

The last to flower in my garden are 
the large-flowered exhibition *mums 
and novelties in spoon, spiders, threads 
and quills. Because of vigor and excel- 
lent quality, those cut before a hard 
freeze have lasted into the first days 
of December. Gaiety, the sensation of 
fall shows on the West Coast, is a very 
large incurved purple with lighter 
reverse. It blooms October 10-15. 
Yellow Mammoth, dainty primrose 
yellow, will measure as much as 10 
inches in diameter when well grown. 
Three new spider "mums, with oddly 
twisted and swirled petals are Mar- 
garet Ann Norton, a_ mid-October 
apricot-bronze spider, Rhythm, an 
exceptionally graceful buff-brenze spi- 
der, and Rosalie, a blend of pink, rose 


and lavender. 
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NEW VARIETY 


produced after 
SEVEN YEARS 
of Experimentation 


WINE- DARK: 
STRAWBERRIES 


GROWN ON CAPE COD 


Enjoy luscious, sweet strawberries, long after the berry season! The WINE-DARK bears fruit 

two or three weeks after regular varieties. So sweet and delicious, they need no sugar or cream. 

Attractive, rich dark color. Ripens to solid color with no green tips. Fruit weighs approximately 

20% more than ordinary berries. Developed after seven years’ experimentation with native and 

imported varieties. 

These are hardy, long-life plants, easily grown in any reasonably good soil. No fuss, no hot- 

house pampering, no delicate handling — they'll flourish in your own garden. A heavy yielder 

with unexcelled quality for years of eating pleasure! 

We grow them on our farm and sell direct to you. GRSER PLAINS NOW AT SPECIAL 

GROWER-TO-YOU PRICES: 

SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 


CAPE CODDER HOTEL FARM 
FALMOUTH 20, MASS. 




















The hardy American Holly (ilex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere. 


Its green leaves and red berries add 100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $98) 


a brave, gay touch to your garden 
through the winter. For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor), 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays green all 
SPECIAL OFFER: 6 for winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
4 females (red berries) and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or 
: $7.50 more stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 1% ft. 


2 males (for pollen) ~ 
(from 3 in. pots) postpaid on slopes. You cover large areas for little money. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE HIGHLANDS, N. J. (Depr. H 1) 








EDGE EASY 
_ WITH 
ROW E’L-EZY 


With a Rowe'l-Ezy Edger it is so easy to keep that 
cared-for-trimness around your home. No more 
crawling on hands and knees. Takes the work out of 
hard-to-do lawn and garden edging and speeds up the 
job. Rowe'l-Ezy Edgers are extremely versatile and 
will edge grass everywhere. Reasonably priced 

and rugged. Buy one now! You owe it to 

yourself to take it easy with Rowe'l-Ezy. 


SIST ON 


ROWE! 744 


ALL PURPOSE LAWN EDGERS 
WITH PATENTED SHEARING ACTION 


$3. 95 








NEW CAR ? 


Wipe it off every nice day with a $2 
Kozok Auto Dry Wash Cloth and you'll 
NEVER hove to hose it. KOZAK will even 
DRY wash oa nice cor that is so dirty you con hordly 
tell the color of the paint. Been doing it for 28 years 
now. For people whose cors are ALWAYS clean. This 
$2 investment will return you fifty in car wash savings. 
And has been so Guoranteed to 10 million buyers 
since 1926. Mail Coupon to: 


THE ORIGINAI 


KOZAK 








an 


185 S. Lyon St. Batavia, N. Y. 
PeSSSeSSeeeeeeBeeeeeeeee2225 


KOZAK, 185 S. Lyon St., Batavia, N. Y. 


§ Please send me: 
Reg. $2 Kozaks 
(Millions Use Them) 
1 for $2 
3 for $5 


Auto Dry Wash 


Super $3 Kozaks 
(Last 4 Times Longer) 
1 for $3 


2 for $5 


CASH CHECK 


Order at least 2—one for each hand. 
Clean your car twice as fast and as easy! 


Geeseeseaeaeeeeaeeeeae 


ODINE 


FOR BETTER GARDENS 


Eight years experimental work has shown that 
iodine can control some very destructive plant 
diseases and pests. It gave many plants a 
stamina to withstand poor growing conditions 
IT GAVE ME: 
1. Complete control of Gladiolus Thrips with no 
Spraying program 
2. Better yields of finer 
Cucumbers 
4. Fine Tuberous Rooted Begonia Blooms 
Longer blooming season for Sweet peas 
Better Roses. Treated bushes came through the 
winter in betier condilion 
6. Increased accumulations of earth worms to im 
prove the soil 
(CAUTION lodine must be used with care 
Excessive applications are harmful. Medicinal 
preparations are not recommended.) 





Tomatoes, Beans and 


Complete details for making and using it with 
these and other crops, just as used in my garden 
Easy to use. Just mix a few drops in water and 
sprinkle around the plants. PRICE ONLY $1.00 
(Return in five days for refund if not please) 
H. R. RAWSON 
4228 Highland Ave Downers Grove, Ill. 











NEW BROAD-RANGE 
INSECTICIDE... 


MALATHION 


Solves practically every 
garden insect problem 
Look for MALATHION on the label! 
of well-known products 


at your Garden Supply Store 
*Also known os MALATHON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 





LETTERS 
TO THE 


EDITOR 


It’s Just About Perfect 

Dear Editor — May | express my apprecia- 
tion for the new Horticutture. The lack 
of color used to be its only “fault”, and 
now that it has been added, it is just about 
perfect. The color plates of the gloxinia 
and Christmas begonia in the December 
Let’s have more of 


issue are beautiful! 


such! 
M. E. Jones 
Sunray, Tex. 


Across the Atlantic 
Dear Editor — In addition to your maga- 
zine, I take two weekly and one monthly 
English garden periodicals and would like 
to exchange them for other garden maga- 
zines from American readers. I would also 
like to correspond with American garden- 
ers who would be interested in sharing 

experiences. 

Mrs. Ann Woolfson 
5 Chalcot Gardens 
Hampstead 
London N.W. 3, England 


Swan Song? 
Dear Editor — My 105-year-old Christmas 
cactus flowered this year earlier than ever 
before. I put it on the porch in June in 
unusually good condition, and during the 
latter part of August it began to show four 
buds. I gave it very little water and kept it 
outside until the first of October. The 
flowers, large in size and of excellent color, 
were over by November 5. I wondered if 
this might be its swan song as regards 
flowering; yet the plant is now in excellent 
condition and making new growth. 
— Mrs. E. C. Cook 
York Village, Me. 


Same Wood Duck? 

Dear Editor — Here is a sequel to my story 
of the liberated wood ducks in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Horticulture. 

There is, as always, the possibility that 
after a winter in the south, the freed birds 
might turn up in the spring. Last June, I 
heard a faint sound in my studio chimney 
and, when I opened the clean-out hole, a 
handsome drake wood duck appeared in 
the room. My first thought was that this 
was my drake looking for the place he had 
been fed and, finding the doors closed, he 
tried the chimney. Since he was too weak 
to fly, he must have been confined there 
several days. As he gained strength with 
feeding, he became more and more wild. 
Finally, when he flew away after a few 
days, I had to give up the idea that he 
might be mine. Undoubtedly, he was just 
one more drake looking for a nesting hole 
in a chimney. 

Joun T. CooLwwce 
Milton, Mass. 


Walpole 
GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES 


Walpole buildings offer better design 
and better construction, based on 
years of experience — plus the skill 
of master woodworkers who do a 
careful, old-fashioned good job. 
There’s nothing to equal them in at- 
tractiveness — and in real honest value 
for your money. NINE sizes and, 
styles. EASY budget terms if desired. 
See them on display at our shop. Visit us 
or write or phone Walpole 70, 104 or 830 
for Tool House Catalog showing more than 
a dozen designs and sizes. Prices included 


Woodworkers, Inc. 


CEDAR FENCES - GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 


767 East St. (Rte. 27) Walpole, Mass., ond 395 
Shaker Rd., East Longmeadow, Mass. On Cape 
Cod—Rte. 28, L. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 


POLLO LO OOOO OOO OOOO OOOO OR, 


HARDY MUMS! 


Early cold climate cutflower 
and landscape varieties 


POSTPAID 
$3.00 
$5.00 


6 Husky plants 
10 Husky plants 
All named early blooming varieties. Free 
landscape plan and cultural directions with 
order. We only ship growing plants! 


ALPINE GARDENS 


77 No. Summer St. Adams, Mass. 
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NEW SEASONS. LARGE. SMALL. LOW. 
TALL. BLOOM SPRING TO FALL. 
DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, 
PERMANENT. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
SEND /0- FOR iLLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
OF WHEN~HOW-WHERE—WHICH TO 
PLANT. ees 
17 FIVE STRONG FIELD PLANTS 
OF; IN FIVE CHOICE, NAMED 
Ffp ) VARIETIES, BOOKLET 
INCLUDED, FOR.... 


FARR NURSERY CO.,B0x WOMELSDORF, PA 


HORTICULTURE 
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Your Greenhouse in May and June 


Dr. Gomer Richards, Schenectady, New York 


AY FINDS the greenhouse gar- 
dener in a quandary. With 
so much to do, what comes 


first? The greenhouse is in a period 
of transition. Faded daffodils, tulips, 
crocus and grape hyacinths are crowd- 
ing one another under the benches. 
Flats of seedlings vie for space with 
potted plants, yet one must not be too 
hasty, since severe frost may still be 
lurking. 

Once danger of frost has passed, 
the yearly exodus from the greenhouse 
may start. Bulb pans can go to some 
out-of-the-way, shaded spot to be 
emptied and cleaned later. Geraniums 
will need sun, except for the fancy- 
leaved varieties, which need the shade 
of trees. Better still let them remain 
in the greenhouse to prevent bleach- 
ing of the foliage. Give lantanas and 
abutilon plenty of room to grow and 
spread. Camellias and fuschias need 
semi-shade out of doors. 

Camellias should be given an extra 
feeding now. Cottonseed oil or am- 


monium sulphate solution (one table- 
spoon per gallon) is useful. If the foli- 
age is light green, apply a ferrous 
sulphate solution (1% oz. per gallon). 
They should be given this every three 
to four weeks until brought indoors. 
Both camellias and fuschias need fre- 
quent watering as the days get longer 
and hotter. Daily syringing of the 
foliage is helpful during prolonged 
dry periods. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias may be 
moved outside with safety during late 
May and early June. A semi-shady 
nook with early morning sun is suit- 
able. They, too, need daily or semi- 
daily watering. Some of the orchids 
may be taken outside and hung in the 
trees, but do not neglect watering and 
mist spraying. 

With everything out of the green- 
house, housecleaning can begin in 
earnest. Wash windows, inside and out, 
using a good detergent, not only as a 
cleaning agent, but to cut the green 
algae that collects in the window 


trames and on the pots and benches. 
Used on the outer side of the glass, it 
removes the oily soot deposited from 
the oil burners in the neighborhood. 
Wash pots of plants remaining inside, 
clean unwashed pots under the benches 
and remove all debris. 

Painting is done during the spring 
months. The interior needs a coat of 
top quality lead or greenhouse paint 
every two years and the sills, perhaps, 
every year. The outside needs paint 
every two to four years, but the new 
all-aluminum houses eliminate this 
chore. 

Along with washing and painting, 
fumigation and spraying are extra 
housekeeping chores. The moving 
about of plants and the warmer 
weather stimulate enemies, especially 
the aphids, to multiply. In the at- 
tached type of greenhouse one must 
select insecticides with care. Nico- 
fume, a nicotine sulfate preparation 
(which causes but little, short-lasting 
human distress outside of nose, threat 


»PLANT NOW¢ FOR PERMANENCE 


Enjoy your garden right from the beginning by ordering quality nursery stock. All 
plants offered by TEN OAKS are first quality and when planted in your garden 
will develop into Specimen Plants worth many times their present reasonable price. 





SPECIAL COLLECTION 
YEW (Taxus) 


5 of the Best Varieties as recommended by 
Dr. L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State University. 
Truly one of the aristocrats of the evergreen 
kingdom. There can be no better planting 
done around your home than when Yews, 
Rhododendron, Azalea and Hollies are used 
in Combination. All do well in Sun and Shade. 
1 each of 5 different varieties, labeled 
$12.50 
10 plants 10” to 12” pruned and bushy 
23.50 
The TEN OAKS Collection 
4 plants each of 5 different varieties. Each 
plant is individually labeled. Plants are 10” to 
12” well pruned and very bushy. . $45.75 


SENSATIONAL NAMED VARIETY 
HOLLIES 


9 FEMALE, | MALE INCLUDED 
English—American—Chinese 
Nomed varieties all labeled. Hardiness tested 
to 12 degrees with annual rainfall of 35 to 45 
inches. 
10 all different, 3 to 5” tall. All have been 
transplanted once in 3” pots . $8.50 





TEN OAKS HARDY EVERGREEN 
AZALEAS 


Including Glenn Dales and Gables 


Each year we have many Azaleas in all the 
finer varieties, but too few of each variety to 
warrant cataloging and describing. This collec- 
tion is a give-away, for all plants are labeled 
and you can check for descriptions in last 
spring's catalog or the Azalea Handbook. 
Please don't write to us for descriptions at 
this low price. All plants will be different and 
our selection as to variety and color. All plants 
labeled. 
10 All different, 8 to 10 inch width, 
3 year old plonts . . . . 
25 All different, 8 to 10 inch width, 
3 year old plonts . . . . « « 
20 Two of a variety, 8 to 10 inch width, 
3 year old plants . . . « « « 
50 Two of a variety, 8 to 10 inch width, 
3 year old plonts . . . « « « 


- $14.50 
32.75 
25.75 
49.75 





HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
Named varieties of Red, Lavender and White, 
all labeled as to name. Your choice of color. 
Oe, « 2 « 46 oe Ce 
All plants 15” to 18” spread, well branched 
and bushy. 

3 plants, | each of red, lav. and white. 17.00 
6 plants, 2 each of red, lav. and white. 33.00 








CHOICE, HARDY OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FOR 1954 


Developed at the U.S.D.A. by Dr. S. M. Emsweller 
for Hardiness and Resistance to Disease, we hove 
found after testing them for three years that they 
surpass all other garden chrysanthemums. 
We are offering 20 of the best U.S.D.A. Mums this 
Fall. included in our Collection Offers are the follow- 
ing varieties: Golden Cheer, Royal Thanksgiving, Tam- 
pico and twelve other varieties listed in our catalog. 
Order yours today for shipment at planting time. May 
15 to 30th. 
Shipped os grown in boxes specially made to hold 
each plant in position while enroute to you so you 
will receive plants in perfect shape. 
OUR SELECTION OF VARIETIES 
10 All different, labeled as to name 
20 All different, labeled as to name 
This Offer available only 
on advance orders until June Ist 


TEN OAKS 
NURSERY & GARDENS, INC. 


CLARKSVILLE 3, MARYLAND 
Please send your 1954 FREE Nursery Catalog. 


HORTICULTURE 











or eye irritation) appears to be the 
safest. Malathion sprays, which are es- 
pecially useful against some of the more 
stubborn pests, particularly mealy 
bug, must be used with extreme care. 
The use of some sort of face mask, 
together with a cap, gloves and protec- 
tive clothing, is a good precaution. 
Parathion should never be used in an 
attached greenhouse. In other types 
of houses, it is safer to have some com- 
mercial operator do it for you. 


Housecleaning Chores 


Automatic ventilators should be 
cleaned and oiled. Their proper func- 
tioning is especially important during 
the hotter months ahead. Mid to late 
May finds the sun higher and burning 
through the glass, so shading is a neces- 
sity. While whitewash is the common- 
est type used, slat shading is neater 
and more attractive in appearance 
for the attached greenhouse. If deeper 
shading is needed in a special part of 
the house, one or more layers of fine 
cheesecloth may be used inside. Heat- 
ers should be disconnected, cleaned 
and stored. 

Nothing is ever static in the green- 
house. Though the outside garden is 
the show place in summer, the green- 
house gardener must plan for the fall 
and winter during May and June. 
Chrysanthemum cuttings are taken 
now from healthy, disease-free plants. 
Take early varieties in May; mid- 
season and late ones during June. Root 
in vermiculite or sand, with the latter 
preferred. The use of root hormones 
is unnecessary, and root systems appear 
in about three weeks. The plants can 
then be set directly in the bench or in 
large pots. For large show plants, 
heavy feeding with any general ferti- 
lizer and early pinching of side buds 
is helpful. 

Cuttings for Winter Bloom 

Stevia cuttings taken in May can 
be carried through the summer in pots 
for benching in the fall. Poinsettia cut- 
tings taken in June make good root 
systems in three weeks, producing 
stronger and more vigorous plants 
for Christmas than those taken later. 
Avoid cold drafts at all times. 

Leaf cuttings of the Christmas be- 
gonia should be rooted not later than 
June first in sand or vermiculite. Since 
loss is often high, perhaps it is better 
to buy well-started plants in two-inch 
pots in July. Crown-of-thorns can be 
rooted in sand now for showy plants 
next spring, but watch out for the sap 
when taking cuttings, as it is a skin 
irritant. 
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A dainty little blue flower, one- 
half to one inch in diameter, on 
slender, wiry stems that completely 
covers small bushy plants, is Felicia 
amelloides, sometimes called the blue 
marguerite. Take cuttings in May or 
June for winter blooms. Plants come 
from seed, but germination is irregu- 
lar. Bougainvillea brings the tropics to 
the north. Cuttings taken in June 
readily root in sand. Keep in small 
pots to promote root growth and then 
transplant into five- or six-inch pots for 
flowering next spring. Rooted carna- 
tion cuttings should be benched or 
potted during May. For specimen 
plants and flowers, begin side pinch- 
ing in June. 

Seed needs to be planted in May 
and June for fall and winter bloom. 
While fibrous-rooted begonias are 
easily grown from cuttings, the best 
plants and blooms come from seed- 
lings. The fine seed can be scattered 
on any starting mixture. June is the 
time to sow primroses. Primula mala- 
coides, blooming in January and Feb- 
ruary, makes an excellent Valentine 
plant. P. obconica, in pink, red or white, 
makes a good house plant gift for 
shut-ins. However, it causes a skin 
irritation to some individuals. Remov- 
ing the plant is the best treatment. 


Gloxinias and African violets sown 
in the spring will bloom by late 
winter. Homemade crosses are more 
interesting to grow than commercial 
seed. The ultra-fine seed can be spread 
on a moist mixture of vermiculite and 
peat and grown in a glass or plastic 
covered dish set away from the direct 
rays of the sun. Germination is slow 
and irregular. The seedlings are 
pricked off into small when 
large enough to handle. Leaf cuttings 
do well when taken in the spring for 
flowering plants in the winter. 

If you have room for cinerarias start 
seed now. Put in two-inch pots, then 
in fours, sixes or eights, as they become 
root bound. Also start calceolaria in 
May or June. It is a tricky plant to 
start, so better buy plants in two-inch 
pots from a commercial grower later 
in the summer. Cyclamen started in 
June will produce flowering plants in 
18 months. They are slow-growing, 
but select only the most vigorous. 

The beautiful anemones and re- 
nunculus that you see in the spring 
flower shows are grown from seed 
planted in June. Plants are stronger 
and blooms larger than those grown 
from last year’s tubers. Wire netting 
to raise leaves from the soil will pre- 
vent leaf rot. 
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“The Best Iris Catalog “i 


A 


$2.00 postpaid. 





s 


America! 


“Amazed at Variety” 
“Like a Trip to Distant Lands” 
Combinatj 
° 
n Catalog and Textbook!” 


KOROLKOWI, BROWN & GREEN— 
Strangest of Regelias, from mysterious 
Himalayas. Silvery white, with maroon 
ond dark chocolate. Green iridescence. 








Just a few of the unsolicited comments about America’s 


most complete HOW TO-DO-IT IRIS 


Send today for the brand-new 1954 deluxe edition in full color that answers all your 
questions about Iris. 700 varieties described including many rare and unusual strains. 40 
colorful pages packed with helpful, “how-to-do-it” material. See Iris 
in every rainbow color . . 
often even in Winter! Look at these catalog samples: 


CATALOG 
GUIDE BOOK 


. Iris that bloom Spring, Summer, Fall and 


BARGAIN RAINBOW COLLECTION 
—10 extra choice tall bearded Iris—all 
different colors. $3.95 postpaid. 
RARE IRIS COLLECTION—1!0 differ- 
ent colored varieties in 8 distinct types 
of Iris. $4.25 postpaid. 


BOTH COLLECTIONS FOR ONLY $7.95 


‘alenaineeiaetonienteastantententaeetentenentemtentemtemtemtmtant 


Korolkowi | LLOYD AUSTIN'S 

@ See Iris that bloom in every | RAINBOW Hybridizing GARDENS | 

season _ | Dept. H-5, Placerville, California (~2=-<<-<-222)) | 

= in every rainbow | | enclose 25¢ (coin or stamps). Send me NY GoopD vy 
’ COLOR CATALOG pius COMPLIMENTARY ( 

sername | CREDIT CERTIFICATE good for 50¢ on my N FOR 50¢ oF 

ALL THIS IN AMERICA’S MOST | order. \ wereeeaa/aeea7a') 

COMPLETE IRIS CATALOG! PS 60 0.6 8:50:6:05.66.6:609'00) 64.06.0064 00RE PS CAOOSR EO ER SAEED | 

SEND COUPON AND 25<¢ TO- | OB RE atte eas nein, ne Sth pe: op | 

DAY FOR CATALOG AND FREE md PMs 55.6 d.n0s osicks dadene se) ecueneei rs - ib ebeeseess 
CREDIT CERTIFICA ity... .. PETTETITTTITITT TT TTT Ty Tyee WD. seccees ° 

Both CATALOG-GUIDEBOOK ond CREDIT CERTIFICATE FREE if you order | 

Si this ad. { 
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EASIEST WAY TO BEAUTIFY YOUR LAWN... 
KILL WEEDS AND WOODY PLANTS WITH 


WEEDONE 


More People Use It Than Any Other Weed Killer 


em 


et __ id 


To bring out the real beauty of your lawns, flowers, 
vegetables, shrubs, feed GRO-STUF—the soluble 
plant food concentrate. . 


GRO-STUF is the perfect soluble plant food, indoors and out. 
It supplies everything needed—nitrogen, phosphates and pot- 
ash, pom hormones and mineral elements. It’s ideal for foliage 
or root feeding; so use it on grass, flowers, vegetables, shrubs— 
even trees. It’s a healthful starting solution for seedlings and 
bare-root rosebushes. 


5-oz. can 49c 1-Ib. can $1.25 4-lb. can $3.75 


You'll get rid of hard-to-kill weeds, woody 
plants—problem plants like dandelions, plan- 
tains, brambles, poison ivy, poison oak, honey- 
suckle, and over 100 other weeds and woody 
plants. Use Weedone regularly and even crab 
grass won’t come up. Miracle Weedone contains 
the more powerful butoxy ethanol ester of 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T (no vapor injury to susceptible plants 
nearby). It kills where you aim it. Start your 
spring clean-up with Weedone and enjoy a weed- 
free lawn all season. 


8-oz. can $1 1-qt. can $2.75 


Plastic Weedone Applicator 


Fits any screw-top gallon jug. 
Won’t cut or scratch hands. 


1-gal. can $6.75 


WEEDONE 


Use ACP ROSE & FLORAL DUST regularly and you'll 
have complete 4-way protection— against disease, 
fungus, insects and mites. 


To furnish pote against diseases and bugs, ACP ROSE 


& FLORAL DUST in the handy dust gun is exactly what 
you need. With it you can handle every attacker as it comes 
—leaf spot, black spot, anthracnose, powdery mildew, and 
rust; aphids, leaf hoppers, rose chafers, spider mites (red 
spiders), thrips, lace bugs, Japanese beetles, and many others. 


8-oz. in handy dust gun $1 1-Ib. canister $1.49; 3-Ib. $3.59 


AT GARDEN SUPPLY AND HARDWARE STORES 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. amater,pa., nites, cauir. 


Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 


HORTICULTURE 





Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


All About Amaryllis 
AMARYLLIS AND How to Grow THEM. 
By Peggie Schulz. N. Y., Barrows, $2.95. 
It was time for a book devoted wholly to 
amaryllis and Mrs. Schulz was an excel- 
lent person to write it. She is thoroughly 
familiar with the habits of these lovely 
flowers. Success in growing them will be 
made easy by following her instructions. 
The book is more than a primer, however, 
for its 128 pages also deal with propagation 
methods, the use of fluorescent lights, 
exhibitions and other 
plant clan, like clivias, crinums and nerines. 


members of this 


Compact and Convenient 
Tue ABC or Pest AND Disgase. By A. W. 

Dimock. N. ¥., Barrows. $2.95. 

Someone has called this a “‘pant’s pocket 
guide” because it is small enough to be 
carried around readily and consulted right 
in the garden. However, it has almost 200 
pages and contains about all the informa- 
tion the average gardener will need to 
know about such insects and fungus diseases 
as may cause him trouble. Moreover, the 
plant material is arranged alphabetically, 
making it possible for one to turn immedi- 
ately to whatever shrub, flower or vege- 
table may be needing attention. 


Gardening With Enthusiasm 


Out IN THE Open. By Ray M. Koon. Boston: 

Little Brown & Co. $2.95. 

When an author dedicates his book ‘“To 
the hard-handed, sun-baked, rain-soaked 
brotherhood of gardeners — the healthiest, 
happiest, friendliest fraternity on earth,” 
the reader has reason to suspect that this 
new volume is not merely another garden 
book. Here, indeed, is a compact little 
volume containing an abundance of wit 
and wisdom about gardening. Much of it 
is expressed in the terse style of a man 
whose fund of information has been tem- 
pered with profound common sense. Pro- 
fessor Koon has arranged more than 100 
of his articles which appeared originally in 
the “Boston Traveler’ and the ‘Boston 
Herald” in seven broad divisions. These 
are: spring and the soil; flowers; vegetables; 
fruits; shrubs; trees and vines; pests and 
hazards and special problems. The be- 
ginning gardener can find no sounder ad- 
vice, and the experienced grower of plants 
will give many an affirming nod of ap- 
proval’ as he turns the pages of this en- 
gaging volume. Thousands of gardeners 
have been encouraged and inspired by 
Ray Koon over the years, and it is gratify- 
ing to have at last “some of himself” 
between the boards of “‘Out in the Open.” 
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LOW COST ATTACHMENTS 
GIVE YEAR ‘ROUND USE 


All attachments below use the same 
2-h.p. Lauson motor for maximum 
economy. Easily attached and 
changed in minutes. Can be pur- 
chased in any combination desired. 


@ ROTO-CUTTER e 20”, 16” and 12” 
widths. Perfect lawn care; yet will 
cut and mulch even tallest grass and 
weeds. Attachments cost $34.50, 
$27.50, $24, resp. 


@ SAFE-SPEED EDGER e¢ Trims and 
edges lawn and garden. Also will till 
small plots. Attachment 
$34.50. 


costs only 


@ ROTO-ZEPHYR SPRAYER « 5-gal- 
lon power sprayer for fruit tree spray 
ing, insecticides, liquid fertilizers; at- 
tachment costs only $77. 


@ ROTO-BUZZ SAW ®« 16” power cord 
wood saw, will cut even toughest wood 
easily. Attachment only $42.50. 


@ ROTO-SNO BLOWER « Blows snow 
to either side, clears 16” path. Costs 
only $38. 


Brings You 
the Easy 


j= NEW and PROVEN WAY to buy 


POWER EQUIPMENT 


Years of experience in perfecting ROTO-HOE plus 
plenty of ‘‘garden-testing” by thousands of users 
insures your satisfaction. ROTO-HOE was origi 
nally designed to answer the need for a high quality 
power garden tool at a price anyone can afford. Its 
integral design lets you buy any tool or combination 
you want now. Add others later all at cost so low 
you will hardly believe it. The tens of thousands who 
own and use ROTO-HOE are the best evidence of 


its outstanding value. Look at these advantages: 


1. Low first cost, complete ROTO-HOE 
only $134. 

2. Many thousands of satisfied customers. 

3. Variety of low cost attachments to do 
extra jobs. 

4. Minimum storage space needed 
attachments from the garage wall. 

5. Low cost replacement parts if ever needed. 


MOST MACHINE FOR YOUR MONEY! 
Though often imitated, ROTO-HOE is still Ameri 


ca’s “Best Buy” in modestly priced garden equip 
ment. It is complete, ready to go to work, and you 
can buy any attachment or combination of attach 
ments now or whenever you want them. All were 
designed to use the same basic power unit — an 
outstanding economy feature that’s duit in. Try 
ROTO-HOE and you wil! not be satisfied with 


anything else. 


hang 





Shows ROTO-HOE and 
attachments in use, all in 
full colors. This new book 
will tell all you want to 
know about this outstand- 
ing garden tool. We will 
also send you name and 
address of nearby dealer 
where you can arrange 
for a demonstration. 


WRITE TODAY! 


New _\6 Phe CATALOG 
IN 4 COLORS FREE 


ROTO-HOE & Spr ayer Co., Box 82, Newbury, Ohio 





NOW! KILL WEEDS WITH A TOUCH! 


It's TOUCH and GO for dandelion, plantain, thistle and 90 similar 
garden pests when you use amazing WEED WAND. They shrivel and 
die. No stooping, digging or pulling. WEED WAND capillary applicator 
(no moving parts to stick or corrode) releases a small amount of t 
science’s amazing weed eradicator 2,4-D when applied to weed. 

No spraying or damage to grass or surrounding plants. Kills 

only weeds that are touched. Chemical is harmless to people 


and pets. Economical. 2¢ filling will kill up to 1000 weeds. 


TTT 
Dow 2,4-D Weed Killer, 36 Refills. 1.00 


BY EL 
New “SPOT” 
WEED 


No C.O.D.’s KILLER 


please 
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The best flower and vegetable seeds 
are those that have been America’s 
first choice for 98 years. That means 


FERRYS 
SEEDS 


“I like the convenience 
of buying Ferry’s Seeds 
right from the rack.” 


No waiting ... no guessing . . . when 
you buy from the Ferry’s Seeds Display 
at your favorite store. You get just 
what you want right when you want it. 


“I can be sure that 
Ferry’s Seeds are 
freshly packed.” 


They're certified freshly packed by a 
date stamp on each packet. So you 
can’t unknowingly get old packets that 
can produce inferior results. 
f >. «“< . 
ee Good seeds and bad 
” seeds look alike, so I buy 


on Ferry’s reputation.” 


Ferry-Morse scientists maintain that 
reputation by constant, rigid control 
over every step of breeding and produc- 
tion. So you can buy with confidence. 
ta~ 
ff AF 
4 \o* U/ 
~~ 
Thousands of laboratory tests and field 
trials are made by our technologists 


each year to safeguard germination . . . 
bring you more abundant gardens. 


“Ferry’s Seeds have 
always given me the 
best results.” 


“Get in the habit of buying 
Ferry’s Seeds.” 
For America’s best 
loved and most widely 
used garden seeds, 
shop at the Ferry’s 
Seale Display. You'll 
find it in Hardware, 
Department, Variety, 
Seed, General and 
Grocery Stores, at 
Supermarkets, Nurser- 
ies and other retailers. 


FREE! 48 Pages of Gardening Tips! 
Get your free copy of the authoritative 48- 
page Ferry’s Home Garden Guide. Write 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Dept. M3, P.O. Box 
778, Detroit 31, Mich. . . . or Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co., Dept. H-3, Mountain View, Calif. 


YOU'LL ENJOY “THE GARDEN GATE.” Hear the Old 
Dirt Dobber's helpful gardening hints over CBS Radio 
every Saturdoy 
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Perennials 
From page 221 


he had given his supplier an order for 
all they could ship. Certainly there were 
10,000 and perhaps more. The plant was 
in good demand, both for garden planting 
and for forcing. Yet within a year, any 
sort of root was bringing at least a dollar, 
whereas before the War, such was sold as 
cheaply as 15 cents. 

Other than those previously mentioned, 
I can recall only one plant from the period 
before 1919 that was definitely of Ameri- 
can origin and was propagated and sold as 
a hybrid. This was campanula Marian 
Gehring. Found in a Maine garden, it was 
reputably a cross between Campanula me- 
dium and C. punctata and was, in effect, a 
perennial canterbury bell. Of easy in- 
crease and strong growth, it had many 
good points and flourished for a time 
with this one firm. It appears never to 
have been taken up by others and disap- 
peared from literature in 1927. Perhaps 
it still exists in some old garden and, if so, 
I should like to hear of it. 

From 1919 on through 1945, the hardy 
plant industry was in its heyday. Forced 
to depend on their own ability rather than 
that of the foreign growers, many firms 
came to the fore. Plantsmen began bring- 
ing out many new things of American 
origin suited to our climate and for a time, 
at least in most cases, suiting our American 


tastes. It must be admitted that many of 


the names of the best men of the period 
foreign birth and, to my definite 
actually 


show 
knowledge, many of them did 
come from abroad. 


Tom Weston’s Viola 
Tom Weston, from England, gave us 
viola Jersey Gem and a long list of seedlings 
from it, as well as the pink sweet violet 
Rosina. True, Jersey 
Scottish seed, but it withstood our sum- 
mer temperatures, and its seedlings re- 


Gem came from 


tained those desirable characteristics. Also 
Rosina was originated abroad, but when 
it could not be brought in because of the 
Quarantine Act, Mr. Weston obtained 
seed and succeeded in reproducing it here. 
His wide knowledge and his enthusiasm, 
affecting all who knew him, had much to 
do with the determination of a number of 
persons to make the American plant in- 
dustry stand on its own feet. 

A lesser known name of the time was 
that of George Ehrle. An excellent grower 
and propagator, he flourished as a whole- 
sale producer, supplying retail firms with 
plants to meet the demand, in many cases, 
for their own introductions. 

It is in a catalog of 1920 that a famous 
name first appears and on a chrysanthe- 
mum, of course — Ruth Cumming. Before 
that time, practically all the so-called 
hardy ‘mums grown were primarily for 
greenhouse use and came largely from 
abroad. However, when chrysanthemum 
Amelia (better known now as the azalea- 
mum) appeared later, it developed that 


this variety, together with a number of 
others of similar dwarf habit, actually had 
been sent out about 1900 by a small New 
Jersey grower. Not until the listed flower- 
ing dates on these hardy plants of the era 
(mid-October through November) are 
noted, is the major contribution of Alex 
Cumming fully realized. 

Soon after Ruth Cumming was sent 
out, he went to Bristol, Connecticut, where 
he continued to work with mums. At 
first using the available material of the 
time, he sent out varieties still well known. 


Alex Cumming’s Contribution 

In 1934, having 
num a few years previously, he sent out 
Mercury, the messenger of the gods and 
the first of the Korean hybrids, to be fol- 
lowed next by the gods themselves — 
Apollo, Venus and the others. Eventually, 
came the outstanding sorts with which 
his name is still associated. Also from this 
great plantsman during the same era came 
gypsophila Bristol Fairy, several dianthus, 
phlox Salmon Glow and anemone Sep- 
tember Charm. Even today, after his 
death, we are reaping the benefit of his 
work. Veronica Icicle, hosta Honeybells 
and the double platycodons were all his. 

There were others working, too. Out in 
Ohio, Carl Betscher grew more and more 
seedlings of hemerocallis and eventually 
sent out daylilies that filled our gardens 
with midsummer beauty and plants of un- 
questioned stamina. Whether he, or Mrs. 
Nesmith and other raisers who still carry 
on was actually first, is unimportant; he 
gave the gardening world its interest in 
daylilies; the rest followed naturally. 


obtained C. corea- 


Plant Patent Act 

Scattered over the country were many 
plant growers (both amateur and _ profes- 
sional) who by this time were versed in the 
propagation of hardy plants, as well as in 
the raising of seedlings and in hybridising. 
The quality of the plants offered for sale 
improved with standards of size or age. 
And the tendency to raise seedlings of a 
named sort and send them out as the true 
variety waned. Bigger firms, like Wayside 
Gardens which arose in this period, prof- 
ited by all this, and so did the smaller 
growers. If anyone had a good, new thing 
and could not advertise it widely, it could 
be sold outright to the larger firm. With 
the coming of the Plant Patent act, many 
a grower was well repaid for his efforts. 

Of course, the offerings of European 
nurseries were carefully watched, too, and 
their newest plants brought here to be in- 
creased, sometimes to our advantage, and 
sometimes not. One recalls phlox Colum- 
bia, for instance, and poppy Snowflame. 
There were the extremely dwarf asters, 
said to have been produced for planting 
in American military cemeteries in France. 
Some of these are still grown, as are Har- 
rington’s Pink and Skylands Queen. Darker 
and darker colors appeared in the astilbes 
Gloria, Gertrude Brix and later Fanal, all 
of European raising. Gaillardia Sun God 
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and the double forms of Gypsophila repens, 
first Bodgeri and later the improved Rosy 
Veil also appeared. Iris must be men- 
tioned in passing. Only the enthusiast who 
recalls Farr’s Wyomissing to compare it 
with such present forms as Frieda Mohr 
knows how they had improved. Neverthe- 
less, that variety today, though still grown, 
is outclassed by new sorts being brought 
out each year. 


Pioneers with Lilies 

One almost hesitates to mention lilies. 
In the earliest lists, just one name stands 
out prominently as associated with them 
Horsford. And all the lists, including his, 
are made up of species with a few of the 
Candelabra group, from Holland, bearing 
varietal names. Mr. Horsford’s interest in 
lilies was lifelong. Much that we know 
about the family today, and their culture 
in America, may be credited to him. At 
this particular time, it seemed impossible 
to produce crosses between species. The 
few lily hybrids that were raised quickly 
became diseased and were lost. In spite of 
this fact, by 1916, he had obtained a few 
bulbs of Lilium regale and L. sargentiae, and 
in the next years he increased these rapidly. 
Others, too, learned of the value of L. 
regale. Gardeners, finding that here was 
one lily they could plant with certainty of 
results and long-lived beauty, quickly 


made it popular, so giving the growing of 


the genus Lilium a great boost 

In the years after 1920, lilies, perhaps 
because they were being more and more 
grown in nurseries rather than being col- 
lected from the wild, became more amena- 
ble to crossing. The names of such persons 
as Barry and DeGraff are associated with 
new forms, while Marshall, Scheepers and 
Craig are linked with their sale. Each of 
these men contributed some bit of knowl- 
ege until today, when one attends national 
lily shows and sees the developing new 
forms, the only thought can be, ‘‘Where 


yee 


will this family eventually end: 


Rise of Rock Gardens 

During these years preceding World 
War II, we passed through a period known 
as the depression, also one known as the 
rock garden era, when plants of all kinds 
were put amongst piles of rocks and col- 
lectors roamed the country, trading a bit 
of this for a piece of that. It may be that 
these two roughly coincided. Certainly, 
persons with little to do and little money 
found much pleasure in collecting the 
many forms of sedums and sempervivums 
offered. It was not a time of great financial 
return to nurserymen, but it kept plant in- 
terest alive. In 1940 and on through the 
war years until the present day, the de- 
mand for newer and newer things has con- 
tinued. It would seem that the “giants” 
of those days had gone, although some 
names are still associated with chrysanthe- 
mums and iris and lilies. 

At this point, I feel that we have another 
source of new things available to us. To 
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Whatever Your Watering-Need 
your best tool for it is in 


the [XL 


WOODSIDE 
(A-B-C-D-G) 
Finest all-use sprin- 
kler. Fixed or rotat- 
ing, spray or stream, 
rectangle to 60-foot 
circle. 


Dew Drop Jr. (B-E- 
At any water-pres- 
sure, this novel tool 
works wonders! Two- 
tone base with brass 
propeller-like arms. 


“650” (B-E-F) 

For any pressure or 
purse. Ingeniously 
simple, trouble-free. 
Waters up to 40- 
foot circle. 


W. D. ALLEN Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 6 


CQ) kue 


GLOBE (B-D-F) 
Nothing like it! Spin- 
ning chrome ring on 
red base. Waters 
thoroughly, rain- 
like. Low priced. 


RING (B-G-E) 

All brass, guaran- 
teed under any 
municipal water 
pressure. Covers up 
to 15-foot circle. 


SPIKE (C-E-F) 

Simplest way to 
water parkways, 
garden beds, etc. 
Sprays up to 20- 
foot half-circle. 


Our 20 sprinklers 
are coded to match 
these needs— 


A 
For larger lawns 


B 
Small lawn, garden 


Cc 


Parkway, odd-areas 


D 
Over 15-lb. pressure 


E 
For any pressure 


F 
Popular price 


G 
Topmost quality 


Choice of 10 hand 
sprays plus hose 
accessories 


Look for the name 


AXIL 


CO 


where you buy garden supplies 


Established 1887 


° NEW YORK 7 


Also FIRST in Fire Protection Equipment 








A PENETRATING 
WATER-REPELLENT 
REDWOOD STAIN 


Restores natural beauty to red- 
wood outdoor furniture. 


PROTECTS AGAINST 

e Swelling 

e Checking e Weathering 
e Grain Raising 


e Warping 


For new wood, too! 
Only $2.50 a quart, postpaid 
— NO C.0.D.s PLEASE — 
Write or phone 


MARGARET ANN DANFORTH 


30 Hammond Rd., Natick, Mass. 
OLympic 3-0090 











CUSHIONS for 
REDWOOD FURNITURE 


Chair Seat 
or Back... 
$6.95 each 


Chaise 
Cushion 
$19.95 


You'll love to loaf on these 
comfortable cushions! 


Shredded foam rubber makes 
them extra-resilient. Durable 
outdoor fabric is water-repel- 
lent and color fast. 


In green or rust with heavy 
white piping. 
Prices express prepaid 
—NO C.O.D.s PLEASE — 
MARGARET ANN DANFORTH 


30 Hammond Rd, Natick, Mass. 
OLympic 3-0090 








Garden Auriculas 


Louise H. Gee, Portland, Oregon 


jp rHE gardener who is interested in 
trying something different and who 
loves subtle color, the garden auricula 
opens many exciting possibilities. These 
little-known members of the primrose fam- 
ily were grown in gardens of Austria, 
Switzerland, Belgium and other parts of 
the Continent as early as the 16th century. 
Later, brought to Britain by Flemish 
weavers, they were collected so avidly by 
fanciers, that big prices were paid for 
named varieties. In fact, a craze for the 
plants flared as in the Tulip Mania, al- 
though on a smaller scale. However, in 
spite of some differences and many im- 
provements, the modern flower remains 
fundamentally the same as those early 
auriculas, typified by the “Dusty Miller” 
primrose grown in our grandmothers’ 
gardens. 

Seeing well-grown specimens of these 
lovely plants means “love at first sight.” 
They range in color from deep, rich, 
Renaissance reds, purples and mahogany 
browns, through lilac, sapphire blue, gold, 
butter yellow, henna, rose and even a vel- 
vety black in which the dark crimson, 
brown or purple undertone is scarcely 
discernible. Beside all the clear basic col- 
ors, there are also lovely muted tones 
(known as ‘decorators’ colors’) in dusty 
rose, chartreuse, soft gray, cafe-au-lait and 
cream. Once I came upon a wonderful 
moss-green with a pure-white, powdered 
center which was enough to make one 
break the Tenth Commandment! 


Like the Polyanthus 


In form, the garden auricula resembles 
the polyanthus primrose. The blossoms are 
borne in heads of three to a dozen flowers 
on sturdy six- to nine-inch stems. The leaves 
form a thick, smooth-surfaced rosette and 
are sometimes toothed and handsomely 
powdered with white meal. 

A velvety texture much enhances the 
color of the open flowers which have a 
round, central zone that is white, cream or 
bright yellow and sometimes surrounded 
by a ring of white powder known as the 
“paste” in the show auricula. 

In garden auriculas, the edges of the 
petals are usually notched and very often 
ruffled instead of flat. The petal color is 
usually, but not always, slightly shaded 
from dark near the center to a lighter edge. 
In the best types, the stamens fill the small 
center eye and completely hide the pistil. 
This is known as a “‘thrum eye,” whereas, 
if the pistil stands up above the stamens, 
it is called a “pin eye.” 

The garden auriculas begin to open in 
April and reach their height in early to 
mid-May. If the weather is cool, the flowers 
last several weeks. They sometimes have a 


delightful habit of 
September. 

There are many misconceptions about 
the hardiness of auriculas. Quell your fears, 
however, as auriculas stand cold exceed- 
ingly well. Their ancestors came from the 
Swiss Alps, and the present generation 
seem to have inherited this sturdy quality. 
Yet, like many alpines, they must be pro- 
tected against excessive dampness around 
the crowns or roots. Good drainage is 
absolutely essential. More plants have 
succumbed to rot (due to wetness standing 
around the crowns) than to cold. 


blooming again in 


Soil Requirements 

Give them well-drained garden loam 
mixed with sand, some well-rotted cow 
manure or leaf-mold and a position shaded 
from the strongest sun, but away from low- 
hanging trees, and success is assured. No 
additional fertilizer is necessary. Adding 
one-half inch of fine gravel around the 
crown helps to prevent water from collect- 
ing there. Plants should be set firmly 
in the ground with the bottom leaves just 
above the soil, allowing a little space in 
between for air circulation. Be sure not to 
bury any of the leaves. 

Every two or three years, plants may be 
lifted and divided down to two crowns per 
plant. The small side growths also may be 
taken off and placed around the edges of a 
large pot filled with sand and leaf-mold. 
These will root and form new plants and 
are the only means of increasing a particu- 
lar color, since the seed does not come true. 
If any parts of the main root have brown 
spots or rot, cut out with a sharp knife and 
cover the wound with powdered charcoal 
to disinfect it. June is the best time to di- 
vide the auriculas. 


Summer Care 

Auriculas will stand more sun than 
many primulas, but should have protec- 
tion from the noon-day sun and, in hot 
areas, quite a bit of shade. They should be 
kept well-watered in summer, but never 
soggy. In spring, they need the most wa- 
ter. If a very dry spell occurs at that time, 
be sure your auriculas do not droop from 
lack of moisture. They should never, 
at any time, become bone-dry. Taper off 
the water in fall and, during the winter, 
nature will take care of the water problem. 

A shaded corner of the rock garden of- 
fers a charming setting for auriculas, as 
the background of weathered stone brings 
out the colors and forms a natural setting. 
A small garden in England showed me an- 
other lovely way to plant them. There, in a 
shaded perennial border, butter-yellow 
garden auriculas were used as an edging. 
Overhead was a_ high-branched, pink- 
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flowered Japanese cherry and in the back- “It does give us both 
ground were white and pale yellow late | “I've meant to fell you privacy, doesn't it? 
daffodils. It ven fairy-like picture that how much we enjoy your And we haven't had to 
we oun enslly e potune in our gasdens. Walpole Screen Fence. worry about the children 
In the border, it is well to use the bolder © hensfiie ws ond the dog since my 
colors which “carry”’ well, such as yellow, as much as it does you, up.” 
white, orangey tones, reds and bright rose. you know." 
The more subdued and subtle shades of 
violet and dusty rose, pale blues and buff, 
should be placed near at hand where their 
exquisite colors can be appreciated at close | 
range. Garden auriculas may also be 
potted and moved into position when in 
bloom. When out of bloom, they should be 
sunk into the ground in a cool, shaded spot. 








Choose Colors in Bloom 

In buying plants of these quaint and 
lovely flowers, choose the colors in bloom 
if possible, since printed descriptions are 
quite inadequate. It is fun also to grow 
them from seed. Taking a gamble on your 1 
chance of getting a thrilling color or a new Hl 
type of plant is always worth the price. | - : ce 
Good seed will heighten your chances. + eee ee QO 











































































































Perennials f1 


From page 239 


— definite know ledge, innumerable good You too can have privacy and all the other blessings that 

things have been coming from an enthu- Walpole Screen Fencing gives you. Can be erected by the man of 

siastic body of semi-professional growers the house or we'll do it for you. For information, visit our display 

scattered over the country. For instance, grounds — an acre of lawn, fencing, flowers, rustic furniture, tool 

anthemis Golden Dawn was first found in | houses and ideas. Or write or phone Walpole 70, 104 or 830 for 
free 12 page Fence Catalog with prices. 


an amateur’s garden, but its value was 
recognized. So also was one of the patented Walpole Woodworkers, Inc. 


chrysanthemums, the only anemone-flow- | CEDAR FENCES + GARDEN FURNITURE & TOOL HOUSES 
ered Korean. Several pyrethrum now | 767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 
. AND 395 SHAKER RD., EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 


popular had similar sources and one came On Cape Cod — Rte. 28, L. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 
from the same Vermont garden, as did 
scabiosa Blue Snowflake. It does not mat- 
ter that in some cases the seed was from a | ‘ y Aluminum 
commercial source. The point is that the iW) id OR G h 
gardener had the knowledge to recognize reenhouses 
the value of the plant he possessed. eee eae es 





More Amateurs Needed 


I must add that I wish there were many 
more such amateurs. The commercial life 
of today in the average plant nursery gives 
little time for developing new things, and 
those who devote their time to both the 
. ° j j / + | Ry vith a superb reenhouse that is really inex- 
industry and plant breeding work, on a ; . pensive! Easily erected — easily extended — all 
le — ih fe - sai ati | " - ae . ’ Y styles and sizes home and commercial models. 
arge scale, seem lewer year by year. > A lovely and permanent improvement to the 


pau P n ; = h ds. 
Therefore, we must look to the gifted ama- ; ; ad : ome Write for illustrated brochure No. 185 


teurs to carry on. That they exist is evi- | vie é a WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 188-L Salem, Massachusetts 


YEARS of pleasure — and profit if you wish 


dent in the mail that crosses my desk. 





Enthusiasm Unlimited 





Just this summer, after treasuring my ™ 
few plants of the pure white form of the ¥ i? d, be THE GARDEN GLOVE 
Virginia cowslip (mertensia) for a long , O38 as aay ingerS STYLED FOR 1954 
time, I had a letter offering it in quantity. ; : eh 
owe : : * exes Your gardening will be more enjoyable when you weor Ladyfingers, a most 
The gardener who had these lovely plants : : ‘ attractive, well fitting and practical all cround glove. Pre-shrunk fabric 

H oat . — assures the same fit and shape ofter repeated washings. Zelan treatment 
had been quietly raising seedlings for years é 5 adds oeuiercancirainds 
until at last they would reproduce them- | ra Green plastic dots firmly impregnated on the lovely shade of yellow base fabric, 
lea wa ank , | b>, he Z adds to the life of the glove and grip on garden instruments. Fabric porosity permits 
selves exactly. We _— be thankful that she cae 3 glove to breathe. Inner lining of napped flannel provides soft surface next to skin. 
persisted. And now, Just as this is written, } : Splendid for shopping, driving or house glove as well. Unusual gift for your friends. 


comes a letter saying, “I have a pure pink 5 
form of mertensia which I have been grow- | ae 

ing for several years, and next spring I shall me HILAND PRODUCTS 
send you a piece of it.’”’ Beyond any doubt 
the gardening spirit marches on. 


Price— $1.00 per pair or two pairs for $1.75. Postpaid. Send check or money order 


Box 233-H5 ° Essex Station ° Boston 12, Mass. 
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Potted in February these are 
now in leaf and many budded 
to give you a wealth of June 
flowers. In generous sized paper 
pots, these are too heavy to 
transport except for local de- 
livery. 


2-year No. 1 @ $1.80 each 
or $18.00 per 10 {except 
for patented varieties priced 
proportionately higher} 


For a background for your rose 
garden a hedge of Hemlocks or 
Yews give a charming effect, 
each making the other more 
attractive. Send for our catalog 
or visit our nurseries in West 
Newbury or Newburyport. 


Cherry Hill 
NURSERIES 


{ Established 1832} 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Telephone: Newburyport 1950 








me) DISTINCTIVE 
» | FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 
The riginal basket- 


weove fence 





Delivere 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erectior 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
Be wary of imitators 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


FLAMINGO IRIS. 


CARABELLA—Huge exquisite pure pink 

HIT PARADE— Beautiful ruffled soft pink 

PINK CAMEO —Perfect smooth silken texture 

PINK TOWER— Immense. Tall. Stunning 

TWILIGHT SK Y—Luscious pink. Flaming beard 
All 5 Outstanding Flamingo Pink Iris 
(Value $9.50) for $7.50 Postpaid 


FREE CATALOG of one of America's finest 
collections of IRIS and PERENNIALS. Send 
for your copy todoy. If pronounces all 
names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box H-54 Spokane, Wash. 


PUMP WATER FAST! 


Pumps 2800 GPH 420 GPH at 75 Hig! 
GPH trom 25° well Sturdy, Rustproof Alloy Metal Sia 
Biade impetier. Uses any 1/8 to 1/2 H.P. Motor Wil 
not leak or clog Fits any garden hose immediate 
Money Back Guarantee. Send Check, MO. or C00 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 
. a2 ntEtWw te ty 


Swreoerses 


Clippings from 


Winterthur Gardens Open 

The famous Winterthur Gardens of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Francis du Pont near 
Wilmington, Del., will be open to the 
public on Tuesdays through Saturdays, 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M., during the month of May. 
At that time, the azaleas are their peak, and 
plantings include Kurume, Kaempferi, 
Magnifica and Ghent types. In addition 
to the tour of the gardens, guests may also 
visit a selection of outstanding rooms in 
the Museum. Winterthur may be reached 
via Wilmington on U. S. Route 1. The 
main gate is on the Kennett Pike (State 
Route 52). 


Arnold Arboretum Field Day 

The annual Field Day of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society will be held at 
the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., on Saturday, May 15. Dr. Donald 
Wyman will lead the group which will 
meet at 10 A.M. in front of the Administra- 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


tion Building at the Jamaica Plain Gate. 
The day is chosen because the Arboretum 
is at its flowering best, with lilacs, azaleas 
and dogwoods in full bloom. Members of 
the Society and their friends are invited. 


Penna. Society Events 

On May 7, officers and council of the 
Society will be present in the Azalea 
Garden in Fairmount Park from 4-6 P.M. 

The Tulip Exhibit will run from May 
11-13 in the Rooms of the Society, 389 
Suburban Station Building. The public is 
invited. 

Also in the Rooms of the Society will be 
the Peony Symposium on May 13 at 2:30 
p.M. Only members will be allowed. 

The Peony Show will take place again 
in the Society Rooms on May 26-27. 
Special exhibits will be staged by Styer’s 
Nursery and the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horti- 
cultural Foundation. The Show is open to 
the public. 





Anniversary 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


be COMMEMORATE its 125th anniversary this year, the Massa- 

chusetts Horticultural Society announces Open House at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, May 10, 10 a.m.—5 p.m. Members, 
friends and the general public are cordially invited to attend. 

The Open House will be held in conjunction with the annual 
Tulip Show, the dates of which have been changed from May 13- 
14 to May 10-11. The Show will be larger and more spectacular 
than ever before and will be highlighted by choice tulip blooms 
flown in from Holland for the occasion. A spring garden will 
also be designed especially for this anniversary event. 

In addition to the Show, which will cover the three large exhi- 


Open House 


bition rooms on the street floor, flower arrangements, featuring 
tulips and other spring plants, will be on display in the library and 
in the room and offices throughout the building. Tea will be 
served in the Trustees Room from 3-5 P.M. 

The Anniversary Committee comprises Mr. Seth Kelsey, chair- 
man, Mrs. John S. Ames, Mr. Ernest Borowski, Mr. Aubrey 
Butler, Mrs. John Cunningham, Mrs. William A. Parker, Mr. 
Harold Ross, Mr. George Taloumis, Mrs. Irving C. Wright and 
Dr. Donald Wyman. Other anniversary events will be announced 
later by the Committee. 
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Herb Society Meeting 

The Herb Society of America will hold 
its 2ist Annual Meeting at The York Club, 
4 East 62nd Street, New York City, 
June 22-24. The New York Unit will act 
as host. 


Arnold Arboretum Classes 


Dr. Donald Wyman will again conduct 
the Field Classes at the Arnold Arboretum 
on Friday mornings, starting April 30 
and ending May 28. The group will meet 
at the Administration Building at the 
Jamaica Plain Gate at 10 a.m., for a two 
hour walk about the grounds and to study 


plants. Classes will be held indoors in case | 


of rain. The registration fee is $1.00. 


Herb Plant Sale 


The Philadelphia Unit of the Herb So- 


ciety of America will hold its Annual Sale 
on May 8, at 10:30 a.m., at “Bryncoed 
Farms,” the home of Mr. Justice and Mrs. 
Owen J. Roberts, Chester Springs. Pro- 


ceeds of the sale go toward the support of 


the gardens of Cedar Grove at Fairmount 
Park, The Blind Walk at the Tyler Arbore- 
the 


tum and garden at the 


Physicians. 


Cincinnati Garden Week 

June 6-13 are the dates of the 5th 
Annual Garden Week of Greater Cincin- 
nati, jointly sponsored by the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Garden Clubs and the Cincinnati 
Times-Star. Eight or 10 gardens in various 
sections of the city will be opened on each 
day, including small gardens and large 
estates. One or two homes will also be 
included in each day’s tour. Proceeds go 
toward the planting of trees and shrubs 
along Ohio’s roadsides. For information 
write: Cincinnati Times-Star, Cincinnati. 


Correction: an arrangement of gladi- 
olus featured on page 54 of the February 
issue of HORTICULTURE was credited to 
Mrs. Frank W. Riley instead of to Mrs. 
Frederick A. Moeller. To keep the record 
straight, here is Mrs. Riley’s arrangement. 
Both have attended the Boston School of 
Flower Arrangement. 
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College of 











Where Credit Is Due 


The color plate ‘‘Azaleas on a Hill 
side”’ which appeared on page 137 of 
the March issue of HORTICULTURE was 
made in the garden of Prof. Pitirin A. 
Sorokin of Winchester, Massachusetts. 
The Editor regrets that the complete 
credit line was omitted when the illus- 
tration was published. 
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CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA 


GIANT; 


Redon SULSS 
Largest, Earliest, Most Brilliant 


Spectacular, intense scarlet, extra 
early, most popular of all tulips! 
Formerly very expensive; scarce 
again and prices going up. Order 


right away, all you 
want, only 10ceach! 

Immense streamline 
petals. The flowers open 
up to 9 in. across, on 18- 
in. stems. Our Lowest 


Price Ever—you will |— 


want 25 or more! 


10Bulbs $ 1—25 for $2.50 | - 


50 for $5.00, post paid. 


Burpee Fall Bulb Book | - 


Best imported Holland Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc. Many 
money-saving special offers. 


AtleeBurpeeCo. 


124 Burpee Building 


History of Tea 

The Tea Exhibit which opened in the 
Museum Building of the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, Bronx Park, on April 21, 
will continue until October 1. On display 
are articles depicting tea manners and 
customs, including rare tea pots, bowls, 
cups, caddies, jars, chests, urns and other 
objects of art. The different kinds of teas 
are also on display. 


ONLY 


TULIP 


Burpee 
Fall Bulbs 


| Dowtar S$ SPECIALS 


(This coupon may be cut out for ordering) 
T Atour $ 
4 old low price (see ahem 10BULBS 
Fantasy Giant Parrot T . Most $ 
- Seauaiied of all tulips. 10 BULBS 
Giant Darwin Tulips. All the $ 
/ very best colors mixed. 10 BULBS 
) Giant Trumpet Daffodils. Yolows, Pee | 
/ whites, bicolors mixed. 15 BI 
| Large Fragrant Hyacinths. noe y$ 
“I mixture of many colors. 5 BULBS 
| Large Flowered Crocus. p- the Ese | 
mo $8. oo 











“~ best colors in mixture. 
0 ALL oe oe Dollar Specials 
(Any 3 Dollar Soecaie t for $2.75) 





i eteteeiaiiaaiens 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lewa or Riverside, California 
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for Prevention SPRAY a Protection 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 
be protected. Expert spraying NOW tion, and cavity work — we will gladly 


— will prevent serious damage later. 


inspect your trees without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Telephone AS 7-4204 
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The beautiful showy 
214” pot plants bought now 


“Star of Bethlehem” 
y make large blooming size by 
$2.50 Prepaid. Illustrated catalogue of 1000 rare Plants, Perennials, Herbs 


Merry Gardens + 


for Fall blooming house plant. Strong 
Fall. Blue or white. 2 each 


Camden, Maine 








Phase enter my 
HORTICULTURE subscription 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 


[] 1 Year at [] 2 
$3.00, saving 
me $1.20 on the 


single copy price. 


$5.00, saving 
me $3.40 on the 
single 


BOSTON 15, MASS. 


[] 3 Years at 

$7.00, saving 
me $5.60 on the 
single copy price. 


Years at 


copy price. 





MONE eA TFUL 
ROSES 


and other flowers 
with 


POMO-GREEN dust or spray 


Don’t let insects and diseases mar the 


| Gadgets for Gardening 
From page 225 


actually send down. It is true that an 
empty tomato can set on the lawn will 
serve as a guide, but a new rain gauge 
will be more accurate and much better 
looking. It is made of plastic and 
tough. 

Foliar feeding, which is the techni- 
cal phrase for feeding plants through 
the leaves, continues to excite much 
interest. Most of the devices offered 
last season for applying fertilizers with 
| the aid of the hose were attached at 
the nozzle. Several kinds being pre- 
sented this year are applied at the 
faucet. This does not mean, however, 
that the others are not just as satisfac- 
tory. Although most of them are 
limited in size, at least one mixer holds 
enough fertilizer to feed an acre of 
lawn. There is an excellent root feeder, 








beauty of your garden. Just dust or 
spray your roses, other flowers and orna- 
mentals with new Pomo-Green. It quickly 
goes to work on the dreaded black spot, 
well known torose growers—also mildew, 
rose chafer, aphids and other chewing and 
sucking insects. This better insecticide- 
fungicide combination is J/eaf-green in 
color so leaves no unsightly residue. Eco- 
nomical to buy, easy to use. Get at deal- 
ers in 1 lb. sifter top cans or 4 lb. bags. 


Get this DUST AND SPRAY GUIDE FREE 


A reference folder every 
home gardener should hove. 
Ask your dealer for a free 
copy or write us 


Niagara 


FARM AND GARDEN BRAND| 
Insecticides and Fungicides 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation 
Dept. £-1, Middleport, N.Y 





WAltham 5-7285 


NORUMBEGA NURSERY 
Landscape Contractors 


too, by which water and fertilizer are 
carried to the roots of trees and shrubs. 


Electric hedge clippers lessen labor 


Several new pesticides are on the 
market this year and garden makers 
will be revising some of their practices. 
However, the offerings will be found 
in both dust and liquid forms and with 
several new devices for applying them. 


| One of the most interesting and useful 


is a rotary duster designed especially 
for the home gardener who is tired 
of the push-and-pull variety. Turning 
a crank sends out a stream of dust 
which will even cover shrubs or small 
trees beyond the reach of most dusters. 
Every gardener finds weeds like dande- 
lions and plantain springing up in 
places where spraying is not feasible. 
A new weed wand will help to keep 
these weeds under control. The wand 
is a simple applicator that looks much 
like a cane and will deposit a small 





Arthur R. Leiby 


Office and Sales Grounds 
181 Seuth Avenue 
Westen 93, Massachusetts 











| amount of 2,4-D weed killer in the 
very heart of the weed with just a 
touch and with no stooping. 

| Composts and mulches are now used 

| by all good gardeners as a matter of 


Lawn butler has many uses 


course, but often there is not enough 
of either just when it is wanted most. 
No doubt that is one reason for the 
increasing use of grinding machines, 
operated electrically, which will turn 
all the waste organic material around 
the garden into a coarse mulch or a 
fine compost in a matter of minutes. 
The amount of trash which can be 
used up in this way is amazing. As the 
machine is mounted on wheels it can 
be moved to any part of the garden 
(provided there is sufficient electrical 
cord), thus saving much carting of 
material. 


All Aluminum Rake 


Among the year’s gadgets, a new 
all-aluminum rake merits attention. 
It has an adjustable spread of from 
10 to 30 inches and should be good 
for several years of hard service. Then 
there is a new midget pruner, a long- 
handled implement with a bumper 
stop which takes the shock out of 
hard cutting. The writer finds a long 
handled pruner almost indispensable, 
and this new one seems to have special 
merit. A very simple gadget, with 
many uses, is called a lawn butler. 
It is, in fact, a kind of mechanical 
hand which will pick up any small 
article on the ground, including vege- 
tables. It will also thin strawberries 
or pick fruit — an excellent tool for 
those who find stooping and getting 
up again an increasingly difficult 
matter. 





Wildflower Field Trip 


To study the spring wild flowers, the 
New England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society will conduct a Field Trip for its 
members on Saturday, May 22, at Vine- 
yard Haven. Members must provide their 
own lunch and transportation to and from 
Wood’s Hole. Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid O. 
White and Mr. George Graves are ar- 
ranging the places to be visited on the 
Island. For details about the trip write.to 
the Society, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
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is known by the 
plants it keeps! 
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Good Housekeeping 
Insist upon BLACK MAGIC Sx wt 
for your African Violets 
You'll have no trouble making your 
African Violets bloom if you trans- 
plant them into Black Magic special 
mix and feed regularly with Black 
Magic Blossom Booster. 

If your dealer is not supplied 
send $1.35 for ppd. combination kit. 
No C.O.D.’s please. 

FREE! Send stamped self-addressed envelope 
for pamphlet on Black Magic and indoor plants. xX 


aa Hearth: 


PARKS-BARNES, INC., P.O. BOX 245-H 
Hermosa Beach, California 


COURTESY OF 
ROY F. WILCOX CO 
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You need only 
One insecticide... 


MALATHION 


to solve practically 
any garden insect 
problem 


Look for MALATHION on the label 
of well-known products at your 
Garden Supply Store 

*Also known as MALATHON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


New York 20, N.Y. 





TREE PEONIES 


SPECIAL OFFER OF YELLOW LUTEA HYBRIDS 
We have built up a large stock of some of these 
varieties, which vary in color, from yellow to mixtures 
of yellow and orange, salmon and red. These are 
very attractive and scarce. 

We offer the following at a special low price, 
strong field-grown shrubs; $10.00 each. The 3 for 
$25.00 

Flambeau—Yellow and salmon red 

La Lorraine—Yellow 

Surprise—Yellow and pale salmon 
HERBACEOUS PEONIES: A very fine stock, classi- 
fied as to season of bloom, in their various colors 
and types. Catalog on request. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Dept. H SINKING SPRING, PENNA. 














Hardy, perennial plants for rock gar- 
dens or borders, many potted for sum- 
mer moving. Visitors welcome. Catalog 
with road map. Dept. B. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 
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MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 


Pyracantha in Ontario 


7 NEED for garden color after the blaze 
of autumn has faded in the “‘northern” 
landscape has prompted the trial in south- 


| ern Ontario of the most spectacular of all 
| fruiting shrubs, Pyracantha coccinea and some 
| of its varieties. This report of recent success 


may encourage a broader use of firethorn. 

Pyracantha coccinea, a vigorous shrub with 
red-orange fruits, is native to parts of south- 
ern Europe and western Asia and has be- 
come naturalized to some extent in Penn- 
sylvania and further south. It has been 
grown in gardens in Britain since 1629. A 
distinguished variety, which has proved to 
be more vigorous than the species, was 
developed in France about 1874 by M. 
Lalande. 

Seedlings of the species, Pyracantha coc- 
cinea, have been growing and fiuiting for 


at least 10 years in the grounds of the | 
Department of Horticulture, Ontario Agri- | 


cultural College at Guelph, with maximum 
winter injury confined to the upper one 
quarter of the branches. Seedlings of these 
plants are also giving a good account of 
themselves at the Horticultural Experi- 
ment Station at Vineland in the Niagara 
Peninsula. At the Dominion Arboretum 
and Botanic Garden, Ottawa, a seedling 
of P.c. lalandi has been growing in the open 


| for about 10 years. Although it fruits 


| shrub at about the four- to five-foot level, it | 


rather sparsely and tip injury keeps the 


has survived to date, growing in what ap- 

proaches the northern limit of Zone 4. 
The variety Kasan, introduced from 

Europe more recently, may prove to be 


| a little hardier than P.c. lalandi here. On 


the other hand, its apparent greater sus- 


| ceptibility to scab, which disfigures the 
| fruits, is not in its favor. It displays a more 
| shrubby habit, less suitable for wall culture, 


but, as an advantage, the fruits color about 
a month earlier. 

A specimen of Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
was planted in April, 1950, against the 
front wall of the Children’s Garden House 
in the Royal Botanical Gardens, Hamilton. 
It reached the eaves of the one-story build- 
ing during the summer of 1953 and has 


RODENT DESTROYERS 


\ 


MOLES & “CHUCKS” 


. - « THE EASY WAY 


Novel, effective destroyers: light 
with a match and blitz out whole 
families of gophers, moles, rats, field 
mice, woodchucks, ground squirrels, 
etc., at one “shot.” Safe, sure, aids 
to farmers and gardeners. 
1 Doz., $2.25; 3 Doz., $6.00 
Add 30¢ and 60¢ respectively for 
postage west of Mississippi River 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order 
A postal request will bring you an illustrated folder 
describing many other aids to better gardening. 


‘Burnett Bros., Inc. 


SEEDS— BULBS— PLANTS 
92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 





BArclay 7-6138 








Better Results From Spring Planting In 
KEMP Prepared Soils—Compost 


The Kemp Power Soil 
ond Compost Shredder 
produces rich top soils 
with plant fibers uni- 
formly distributed. The 
result—loose, porous 
soil stimulates root 
growth and retains 
moisture much longer. 
You'll get larger, more 
vigorous plants. 

The KEMP quickly 
shreds all soils, com- 
post, vegetable matter 
and leaves (with leaf 
shredder attachment) 
to any desired texture. 
Stones are automati- 
cally ejected. For extra fine soils—an automatic agi- 
tating sifting screen attachment is available. 

There's a size for your needs, priced for your 
pocketbook, beginning as low as $120 (without 
power). Gas, electric or your own power may be used. 


Write for details today. 


KEMP Model Shown with Leaf 
Shredder Attachment 


KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 14 1027 E. 20th Street ERIE, PA. 














fruited prolifically for the past two years. | 


Being a rare plant in this part of the coun- 
try, it has been greatly admired, and its 
excellent autumn and winter display al- 
ready has placed it in the ranks of famous 
specimens in this Botanical Garden. There 
has been an opportunity here to observe 
and compare behavior of plants of this 
variety in several sites. Because the foliage 
is persistent and evergreen, it is suggested 
that it should be placed on a north or east 
wall. In such a location it thrives, with the 
foliage remaining in good condition during 
the winter and fruits retaining their color. 
For the record, it should be mentioned 
that a vigorous plant of the variety San 
Jose, which made splendid growth the first 
year, succumbed during the subsequent 
winter. — Les_r LAKING 
Royal Botanical Gardens 
Hamilton, Canada 





Now you can soak 5 plants at 
one time with your garden hose. 


SOAKEZE attaches to garden hose. Has 5 
outlets, each with small plastic hose; two 12 ft. 
long, three, 9 ft. Place ends of hose at base of 
sclected plants and run small stream of water for 
deep, thorough soaking. Easy to handle. 5 year 
guarantee. Complete; ready to use, $4.95 — for 
unit with sprinklers erder SPRINKLEZE, $8.95. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory 
Send check or MO and we pay postage. 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. B-9, 406 Dantzler St., Saint Matthews, S. C. 
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DAYLILIES 


FOR CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
FROM MAY TO SEPTEMBER 
Big Husky Oregon Grown Plants 
Lots of Bloom This Year 
Prompt Shipment 
All Plants Labeled 





Starter Collection 


A Splendid Collection 
for the Beginner 


Late orange and red 
Huge canary yellow 
...One of the best early reds 


sss. Apricot yellow, red center 
.Ecrliest deep brownish red 

Bright red and yellow 

Soft yellow flushed brown 

... Deep orange yellow 


...... Toll saffron yellow 

.. .Big orange red blend 
Dainty dwarf yellow 

. .Big spidery lemon yellow 
BOUTONNIERE............Late yellow and rose 


ANY 7 for $3.00 
ALL 15 for $5.95 


GEORGE YELD... 
ESTMERE........ 


Postpaid 





Top Flight Collection 


10 Recent Introductions 

of Outstanding Beauty 

One of the finest reds 
CRYSTAL PINK Lerge pinkish blend 
BLACK FALCON Big mahogany and yellow 
EASTER MORN. .New light yellow dusted brown 
PURPLE FINCH... Velvety red purple and yellow 
SWEETBRIAR... Lerge rose and gold 
HONEY REDHEAD Glowing copper red 
eee ee .Lovely wine purple 


GAY TROUBADOR 
Blood red and yellow bicolor 


B. H. FARR.... . Beautiful rose and cream blend 
ANY 6 for $5.95 
ALL 10 for $8.95 


ROYAL RUBY 


Postpaid 
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| Plant Iris for Color 


From page 217 


the washing away of nutrients. Here 


the constant addition of humus is the | 


only answer. 


Soil, unless enriched annually, does 


wear out, and when setting new plants 
or re-planting divisions, the beds must 
be renovated. The ideal plan is to add 
fertilizers several weeks before you 
are ready to plant. Some growers in- 
sist that any stable manure is to be 
avoided, others feel that it is essential, 
provided it is kept well away from 
direct contact with the rhizomes or 
placed under the roots. Some rely on 
bonemeal, with small applications of 
a balanced chemical fertilizer for quick 
results. Most do agree that lime en- 
courages rhizome rot and advocate 
gypsum or land plaster instead. An 
analysis of your soil will be very help- 
ful in determining how much and 
what type of fertilizers your own par- 
ticular garden needs. All plants, spe- 
cially iris, need humus, so draw heav- 
ily on your compost pile. 


Ideal Planting Time 

The ideal time to plant iris is in 
mid-summer. Select the sunniest loca- 
tion, avoid crowding by other vigorous 
perennials, set nine to 12 inches apart, 
with roots spread out and the rhizomes 
just showing, and keep watered for a 
few weeks until the plants are well 
anchored. The need for division arises 
when the clumps become gnarled and 
the rhizomes ride over each other, 
with resultant loss of strength. This 
may be necessary every two to four 
years, depending on the variety and 
on the richness of your soil. 

There are two acceptable methods: 
one is to dig up the entire clump, wash 
off the earth with a hose, cut out any 
old or rotted sections, divide into small 
or medium pieces and re-set, prefer- 
ably in new soil, cutting off the foliage 
to five inches. The other is to cut away 
the worn out centre, without disturbing 
the plant, and to add fertilizer in the 
empty central space. Since iris often 
fail to bloom the first year after divi- 
sion (specially if single fans were used) 
the second procedure is often prefer- 
able. 

What about that question of whether 
or not to cut off the foliage after the 
blooming season? Many growers ad- 
vise against it, maintaining, probably 
rightly, that leaves are necessary in 


preparation for next year’s bloom. If, | 
however, you divide your stock, you | 


cut back, and if there is leaf spot or 


evidence of borers you have to reduce | 





Grow Seedless 


and Larger 


TOMATOES 


By spraying the bud of the 
tomato with formula V-73, the 
reproducing element of the to- 
mato no longer functions, thus pro- 
ducing a SEEDLESS, LARGER, 
and TASTIER, tomato. Sufficient 
treatment for 100 plants. $1.98 
Post Paid. 


ARGON LABORATORIES, INC. 
666 Bloomfield Ave. 
Dept. B, VERONA, N. J. 











Landscape 
with Iris 


PINKS « PINKS « PINKS 
PINKS of all shades to 
beautify YOUR GARDEN 
PINK LACE .. . Flamingo pink 

PINK RUFFLES. intermediate pink 
EASTER BONNET. Rhodenite pink 
BEVERLY Deep pink 
COUNTRY LASS... .Ruffled pink 
CHINA MAID Blended pink 

Opel pink 

FLORA ZENOR.. . Rosalane pink 

HIWASSEE Lilac pink 

HOOSIER SUNRISE. Pink blend 

L. MERTON GAGE. Raspberry pink 

MELANIE Orchid pink 

MICHAEL Bridal pink 

ORCHID LADY. Lilac orchid pink 

MELITZA Salmon pink 

(Catalog value $10.15) 

ALL 15 ONLY 

or 
ANY 10 ONLY 
Labeled and Postpaid 


{MARBLE IRIS GARDENS 


Box K, Grandview, Wash. 
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TREE PEONIES 


Send for 
Descriptive 
Folder 
and 


Price List 


WILLIAM GRATWICK 


Pavilion, New York 
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FOR 
Better LAWNS 


And GARDENS 


Women Can Operate It. 
Free Catalog. Write 
ESHELMAN, Dept. R-125 
119 Light St., Balto. 2, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

7070 Hollywood Blvd. 

Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
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the foliage in combatting them. Other- 
wise, postpone cutting till late fall. 


Iris have three serious enemies (there 
are others, less often encountered): 
the borer, leaf spot and bacterial rot. 
Here in brief is the story of the borer: 
the moth appears in the early fall and 
lays up to 200 eggs in leaf crevices at 
the base of the plants and on adjacent 
vegetation. In the early spring, these 
start hatching out into tiny worms 
which crawl upwards to near the top 
of the foliage where they puncture the 
leaf, then start their downward jour- 


ney towards the rhizome. By mid-sum- | 


mer one borer has reached his objec- 
tive and settles down to gorge himself 
till he is ready for the pupa stage, 
which he will spend in the nearby soil. 


In fall the moth emerges and the 
cycle is completed. You can dust, at 
10-day intervals, with nine parts of 
powdered sulphur or talc, one part 
50% wettable DDT and one part fer- 
bam. Or you may spray with three 
gallons of water to which has been 
added six teaspoonfuls of wettable 
DDT, 4 tablespoons of ferbam and one 


| 


+ . r | 
tablespoon of spreader-sticker. You 


may also simply watch for the borers, 
after that first leaf puncture, and 
squeeze with thumb and finger or 
cut off the leaf just below their tell- 


tale marks. Once they have reached | 


the rhizome, it is a messy and unpleas- 
ant chore to dig them out, and by then 
they have done serious damage. A 
thorough clean-up in the spring and 
fall of all dead foliage, as well as nearby 
debris, will go a long way towards 
keeping these pests in check. 


Leaf Spot and Rot 


Leaf spot, while seldom serious, is 
very disfiguring. It develops soon after 


blooming season, but new growth in | 


late summer is usually healthy. In- 
fected foliage should be cut off and 
burned, and a three way dust may 
be applied every two weeks. 
Rot but 
often encountered on a large scale. 
Old, crowded humid 
weather, too much shade and under- 
nourishment are all contributing fac- 
tors. If you keep your plants growing 
vigorously in full sunlight and give 
clean culture, you should not have 
much trouble. If it attacks a valuable 
specimen, cut out the infected part 
and dust the clean surface with gypsum 
or powdered sulphur. Some have had 
good results by using a dip of potas- 
sium permanganate or by watering 
the plant with this solution (5 grains to 
a pint of water). 


is more serious, is 


rhizomes, wet 
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Magnificent Iris 
ROOTS from Syllmar 


You can buy iris all over the country but the reason 
Sylimar Gardens’ are so successful is the fact we 
ship only high quality hardy plants with plenty 
of increases. We specialize in a balanced offering 
of the best varieties—both new and old. 
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NATURAL COLOR CATALOG 


.-. and here’s a bargain to make new friends 


Every iris offered here is an Award of Merit or Dykes Medal winner. These are a bargain just 
too good to pass up. Order right from this ad today. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING! 





Argus Pheasant — Argus Desert Song — Cream $1.50 Snow Flurry — White $1.00 
brown $5.00 1 Elmohr — Huge red-violet 1.00 Three Oaks — Rose blend. 1.00 
Blue Rhythm — Blue 1.00 Grace Mohr — Lavender .75 Tebacco Road — Brown. 2.00 
Blue Shimmer — Blue and Helen McGregor — Blue.... 2.00 Twilight Sky — Pink 2.00 
white 1.00 3 Jane Phillips — Ruffled blue. 5.00 Vice Regal — Bronze red 75 
Casa Morena — Brown 1.50 Lady Mohr — Chartreuse 1.00 
Cascade Splendor — Apricot oO a New Snow — Fine white 2.00 , 
blend 2.00 = _ _ * yellow 1.00 { 
Cheri Ruffled pink 5.00 ink ink 1.50 
Chivalry — Ruffled blue 1.50 Coats Pinnacle — Yellow and white 4.00 
Cloth of Gold — Deep to $7.50 of Pink Sensation — Clear pink. 7.40 
yellow , 75 Ranger — Crimson 1.50 
Cordovan — Ox-blood red 1.00 — Remembrance — Pink blend .75 
Danube Wave — Medium Postpaid. Sky Ranger — Tall blue 1.50 
blue Snow Carnival — White 1.00 





Syllmar Gardens, . 


12,982-H5 Borden Avenue * San Fernando, California 
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OUR 1954 FALL CATALOG SHOWING ALL THE NEWEST 
CREATIONS AND FINEST STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


de Jager Superb Quality 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 
NARCISSI, HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS and many other varieties 
of Bulbs. Tubers, ete.. is now ready. 


For many years, nearly 85, de Jager Bulbs have been the stand- 
ard of Superb Quality in all parts of the World. Their high 
productivity and beautiful blooms have made them the choice 
of discriminating flower lovers everywhere. 

Constant experimenting and testing at our Heiloo, Holland 
Nurseries has enabled us to produce finer bulbs with each 
successive planting. 


Plant de Jager Bulbs for Assured Garden Loveliness. 


Bulbs Sent POSTPAID in the U.S. 







og TODAY FOR YOUR FREE as 
4 de JAGER FALL CATALgG ey 


188 ASBURY STREET. So. HAMILTON, MASS 


HOME OFFICE at HEILOO, HOLLAND 
















OW MANY TIMES have you said, 
“If only you could have seen 
my garden when it was so 


lovely!” This oft-repeated wish should 
be stowed away in mothballs, for you 


can capture the color and beauty of 


your garden, and proudly display it, 
even when the snows are swirling and 
the thermometer registers zero. How? 
With camera and color film, plus a 
moderate amount of know-how. It’s 
great fun, not at all difficult, and by 
following a few simple rules the results 
can be exciting and highly rewarding. 

About the only extra camera equip- 
ment necessary for garden photography 
is a lens shade to prevent sun and 
reflected light from fogging the film, 
a haze or skylight filter and a tripod for 
time exposures. 

Eliminating Eyesores 

First, make a careful diagnosis of 
your garden, noting its good points and 
the best angles from which photographs 
can be made. Plan to eliminate any 
views which will not be pleasing or 
which have insufficient color to make 
an attractive picture. Study the back- 
grounds, for often these can be very 
disturbing or “‘busy.’’ That clothesline 
over beyond your rose bushes or your 
neighbor’s garage can easily ruin what 
otherwise might be an excellent shot. 
Watch out that you do not include 
such eyesores as plant sticks and mark- 
ers or unsightly foliage. Keep in mind 
that very few gardens in their entirety 
make satisfactory photographs. Flow- 
ers at a distance are not effective, so 
move in as close as feasible and con- 
centrate on some particular section 
or corner where the color is gay and 
the condition of bloom is good. 

Composition is important, and your 
picture will be more interesting if there 
is some appropriate object in the fore- 
ground for scale and perspective. It 
can be a post wound with 
clematis or roses — a strawberry jar, 
perhaps, or a_birdbath — anything 
suitable to a garden. Paths or unob- 
trusive lines which lead the eye up to 
the center of interest help the com- 
position, but beware of straight horizon 
lines or any intersections which divide 
the picture or lead the eye away from 
the main theme. Oftentimes a choice 
bit of planting or gay color seen through 
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and beyond a gate or trellis, or framed 
by graceful, trailing foliage, strength- 
ens the picture structure. 

When you have decided where to 
take the picture, the next step is to 
choose the right kind of light in which 
to record it. Contrary to the usual 
belief, it is not necessary to take garden 
pictures in full sunlight. Many gaily- 
hued flowers photograph well on 
cloudy-bright days when the sun is 
slightly obscured by a thin haze or 
soft clouds. Their colors are sometimes 





7s PICTURE on the opposite page was 
made in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur S. Ward of Marblehead by the 
author. This garden was awarded a bronze 
medal in 1953 by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society and the owners were cited 
for “their hard work and love of earth 
which have made an unpromising site 
teem with plantings that give a privacy of 
real charm.” The chrysanthemums (in 
full flower) featured in this color plate are: 
Left to right: Shaggy Peach (seedling of 
owner); Olive Longland; Yellow Ava- 
lanche and White Avalanche. 

This picture was made at 10 A.M., using 
an RHS. 4 x 5 view camera with Wollen- 
sak lens — Exposure 14 second at F/ 18. 





more perfectly reproduced than when 
taken in brilliant sunshine, which 
burns or washes out their intensity. 
Many lovely garden pictures are taken 
even in a fog or slight mist. 

Flowers, like children, are usually at 
their best early in the day, so plan to 
photograph them when they are fresh. 
From eleven to three-thirty is not the 
best time for garden photography. 

If you are wise, you will take three 
exposures of each subject. With normal 
lighting conditions, an average subject 
which is neither too light nor too dark 
can be exposed at 1/50 of a second, 
with the lens aperture set at F/ 6:3. 
Assume this to be your first shot. Take 
the second one at 1/50 again, but open 
the aperture to about F/ 5; the third 
again at 1/50, closing the aperture to 
about F/ 8. These three exposures 
give a good range of coverage, and 
one, at least, should be nearly correct. 
If you are shooting very dark flowers 
with heavy shadow areas, lengthen 
your exposures to 1/25 of a second at 
F/ 5 or F/ 6:3. If the subject-matter is 
rather light in character, use 1/50 of 


Photographing Flowers and Gardens 


a second exposure, at about F/ 7. 
Taking three exposures is called brack- 
eting and is followed by many profes- 
sional photographers. If you limit 
yourself to but one exposure, by the 
time the film is completed and proc- 
essed, the flowers have probably faded 
and cannot be re-taken. By taking 
notes on all your exposures, listing the 
hour, kind of light, exposure and 
aperture, and checking the processed 
slides with them — noting whether 
under, over or correctly exposed — 
much can be learned about the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of color film. 
For all such exposures use the haze or 
skylight filter to absorb excess blue and 
to give a slight tone of warmth. 


Close-ups of Flowers 


Let’s discuss close-ups or flower 
“portraits,” which can be _ breath- 
takingly beautiful. Always keep in 
mind that flat, front lighting reduces 
the modelling of a flower and renders 
it much less interesting. Side lighting, 
with the sun coming from one side is 
much more pleasing. The beauty of 
any close-up picture is its detail and 
clear definition. This means that the 
camera should be placed upon a 
tripod or stand, for to be assured of 
sharp overall detail a comparatively 
small lens opening, calling for a longer 
exposure, must be employed. 

You may have flash attachment, but 
I must warn you that flash attached 
to a camera has a strong tendency to 
flatten and destroy the detail so im- 
portant in this type of picture. Flash is 
ineffective, too, if used further than 
seven or eight feet away from the 
subject. Contrasty pictures are not 
attractive, so we must lighten those 
dark areas in some manner. This is 
easily done with a simple reflector such 
as ordinary household aluminum foil. 
Tear off a long sheet, crush it slightly, 
and have someone hold it so that the 
sun shining on the foil reflects the light 
straight into those dark areas. Sunlight 
falling on glossy foliage can cause a 
very spotty effect, ruining the sim- 
plicity of a delicate flower shot. 

It is advisable, when possible, to use 
plain backgrounds for close-ups. Blue 
sky and clouds are a lovely foil for 
almost any blossom or masses of them. 


See page 253 
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TART YOUR CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Now for a Glowing Garden Next Fall 


pvisE Mr. and Mrs. Arthur S. Ward, a corner of whose garden in old Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
appears above. Take cuttings in early spring to mid-June from clumps wintered over in coldframes 

or propagating beds. Cuttings consist of three-inch tops of new shoots sliced off straight, just below 

a node. Remove several of the lower leaves; dip the moistened stem-ends in hormone powder: then insert 
them in flats containing two-thirds leafmold and one-third sharp sand, previously dampened and drained 
Set flats in full shade from four to seven days, then in semi-shade until rooted. Sprinkle foliage whenever wilt- 
ing occurs. Always water the soil sparingly from the bottom. Transplant within four weeks to a sunny loca- 
tion, setting the plantlets at least a foot-apart each way in fertile soil. Mix in a teaspoonful of complete fertilizer 


near each one. Mulch them lightly and shade from full sun until established. When they have grown six to 
(**Pinching” means nipping off one to six 


eight inches, start “‘pinching™ at intervals, stopping by mid-July 
inches of the tips to encourage strong, bushy growth and many flowers.) Root the top three inches of these 
pinched-off pieces to get even more plants. Such top cuttings in clean soil usually escape trouble with leaf 
nematodes which winter in the:ground around old chrysanthemum clumps, causing the leaves to turn brown 
and fall. For large, healthy plants with fresh foliage and bright blossoms, spray every two weeks, beginning in 
mid-June. Use a foliar fertilizer and an insecticide combined (1 tblsp. of each per gal. of water). Chrysanthe- 
mums can be moved anv time, even when in full bloom, if well-watered first and lifted with a ball of soil. 
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American Holly for Home Gardens 


Wilfrid Wheeler, Falmouth, Massachusetts 


O MUCH EMPHASIS has been laid on 
the holly in its traditional aspect, 
that is, as a tree for the decora- 

tive effect of its red berries and green 
foliage at Christmas time — that its 
use as an ornamental and a landscape 
tree has been almost overlooked. Only 
now is the great variety of uses to 
which this beautiful tree may be put 
in our gardens being considered, and 
it is still far from being generally 
recognized or appreciated. 

Many reasons can be cited for this 
situation. Most of them, in this great 
revival period of gardening, should 
be considered not as hindrances, but 
as hurdles or challenges to be over- 
come. Many of the fables about grow- 
ing the holly and the places in which 
it will grow have been proven far from 
true. Today, the gardener who will 
adventure a little finds in the holly an 
inspiration for new effects in his garden 
that have seldom been considered. 
Our plantings have always lacked a 
broad-leaved evergreen tree to bring height 
to places where only broad-leaved 
evergreen shrubs have been used. 

Furthermore, very little attempt has 
been made in our gardens to create 
winter effects. A broad-leaved ever- 
green tree can be the answer to the 
problem, but, for the most part, we 
have not dared to use the holly in such 
a manner. We have been afraid of its 
lack of hardiness, or have been told 
that it is difficult to transplant, and is 
partial to certain types of soil. Some 
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gardeners have been concerned about 
the danger of damage by vandals, and 
so have failed to make use of this, 
“America’s most beautiful, hardy, 
broad-leaved evergreen tree.” 

The holly offers to us something that 
very few gardens have been able to 
give —a tree that is truly winter’s 
own. In the summer, our holly, sur- 
rounded by other greenery, is usually 
overshadowed by a mass of deciduous 
and other evergreen foliage and its 
true significance is lost. The holly is 
essentially a winter tree. With its 
shining foliage and bright red berries 
on female plants, it has a place in the 
landscape which no other tree can fill. 
To me, the holly is the ‘“‘Tree of joy” 
in the winter landscape. 


Seeing for Himself 


I well recall a time when I took a 
friend to see a very beautiful holly in 
an almost inaccessible place. The 
ground was covered with snow and 
the approach to this tree was through 
a dense pine grove, so that one came 
upon it suddenly. As my friend came 
from the pine grove and faced the 
holly in a small opening in the woods, 
the sun came out and shone on the 
tree standing there in all the glory of 
its bright foliage and its clusters of red 
berries. My friend stopped and stared, 
transported, and after drinking in the 
beauty of the scene, said, “I never saw 
anything so beautiful.” 

I could give many other instances of 
similar nature. People who so often 
think of the holly only in the tradi- 


tional way, have, when seeing its 
remarkable beauty, come to realize 
that its magnificence should be en- 
joyed throughout the entire year. 


Selecting a Site 


Very little thought has been given 
by garden makers and landscape de- 
signers to placing the holly in the right 
spot or to the use of other trees and 
shrubs about it. The holly should have 
a rather special setting with emphasis 
on the winter scene. Locate it near 
enough to the house so that it can easily 
be observed from some particular 
window or door. Place it so that the 
winter sun strikes it in such a manner 
as to bring out the radiance of its 
green leaves and bright red berries. 
One who has not seen the sun on a 
beautiful, well-berried holly has missed 
one of the most gorgeous sights in 
nature. There is no other tree in the 
winter landscape so dependent upon 
the sun to bring out the splendor of 
its most flamboyant and subtle charac- 
teristics combined. 

Furthermore, the shapes and colors 
of other trees grouped about it are of 
the utmost importance. The use of 
white birch, poplar or even beech and 
the lighter evergreens, such as Cana- 
dian hemlock, are good background 
trees in this combination. In large 
places there is danger of using too 
much holly in one spot, since it can be 
too heavy in effect. The writer recalls 
several such places where the enthusi- 
astic holly lover has overdone his 

See page 252 


Hollies Collected in Cape Cod Gardens 


. Ilex cornuta — Chinese holly 
. IL. verticillata — winterberry 
. crenata — Japanese holly 


nese holly 
. opaca Polly — American holly 
. opaca Sally — American holly 


I 
. Ll. aquifolium (male) — English holly 
1. crenata convexa —a form of Japa- 








6. 1 
: 
8. 1. opaca Nora — American holly ‘ \e > 
9. 1. aquifolium — English holly \ 
10. I. crenata latifolia — a form of Japa- > % oi, 
nese holly “Fe “ 


11. I. cornuta National* — improved 


form of Chinese holly 
12. I. glabra — Inkberry 


13. I. aquifolium argentea marginata* — 


variegated English holly 


14. I. opaca Elizabeth — American holly 


* These varieties were not grown on Cape 
Cod, but are included for comparison. 
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The MEL-O-ROD is a new scientific watering tool, offer- 
ing comfort to the gardener and safety to plants. The 
MEL-O-ROD provides gentle AERATED STREAMS 
that cannot disturb top soil, foliage or plant food. 
The MEL-O-ROD attaches directly to the garden hose 
and incorporates a 3 ft. aluminum tube with regulating 
valve for controlling water from shut-off to full flow. 
Bending and stooping with watering cans, and trips to 
the faucet are eliminated. A gardener’s delight! $4.95 
If not available at your dealer, send check or money 
order, $4.95, postpaid. 


MELARD MFG. CORP. 37-25 32nd ST., L.I.C.1,N.Y. 


Grow prize-winning roses 
— by dual feeding! 


Use Plant Marvel for the best 
results! It's scientifically bal- 
anced to feed both roots and 
You get more prolific 
blooms with utiful, luxuri- 
ant foliage I if 

100 water soluble and 
feeds in LIQUID form, as 
does, which roots and 
ubsorb uniformly. Roots 
widespread 





be 





nature 
leaves 
are deeper, more 
and sturdier 
Recommended by horticulturists 

Leading growers everywhere 
use Plant Marvel because it 
promotes rapid, healthy growth 
of roses and other flowers and 
plants. Your favorites will re- 
spond like magic 












A 1-lb. can ($1.25) feeds 12 rose 
bushes for the season. See your 
local florist or garden supply 
dealer; or write today to 


Plant Marvel, Dept HO 54622 W. 119th St., Chicago 28 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Millions 
in Satistactory use Beau 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden picture 

Five Styles: tor Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar 
den also Tie-on and Pot 
Labels 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











BETTER THAN FERTILIZER! 


A‘ ‘TIVO is amazingly useful for energizing, conditioning, 

BUILDING and BALANCING soils (which no chemical 
fertilizer can do!) whether you use it direct in soils, mulches, 
hot beds, ete., or for making better compost quicker the odor- 
less way, even from garbage, sawdust or soot... . / ANY 
MONTH OF THE YEAR! Complete details free. . . . In stores, 
$1 te $29.95. SPECIAL, by mail 1350-1700 Ib. size $2.79. 


Activ 0 coe 


BRECK’S 
401 Summer St. Beston, Mass. 








American Holly 


From page 251 


planting and where the trees are 
grouped so closely as to present far too 
dense a mass of foliage. More open 
spacing of the trees could have pre- 
vented this. The holly eventually will 
make a large tree, wide as well as tall, 
and in landscape plantings should be 
separated by at least 25 feet from the 
plants near it. 

Holly lends itself to situations near 
water and is particularly attractive 
beside a still pool or on the edge of a 
pond where reflections play a very 
decided part in the picture. Fortu- 
nately, holly likes such a location, 
but the roots should never be actually 
in the water. Some of the most beauti- 
ful hollies in their natural setting are 
here on Cape Cod, growing on the 
edges of ponds. This very effective 
picture may be easily transferred to 
your garden if you have a bit of water, 
which need not be large. 

In recent years there has been a 
great deal of selection of hollies. In 
the wild, all hollies are seedlings and 
have the great variation of many seed- 
ling plants. We find them with numer- 
ous characteristics, the trees ranging 
from compact and solid to spreading 
and straggling, with single or multiple 
stems, the foliage varying from a 
smooth, laurel-like leaf to one of many 
spines, and in size from very large to 
rather small. Probably the greatest 
differences of all are to be found in the 
berries which show a diversity of color, 
from lemon-yellow to almost black 
and a range of size from tiny one- 
eighth inch spheres to fruits more than 
one-half inch in diameter. 


How Fruits Are Borne 


Of particular note is the manner 
in which the berries are borne on the 
trees, a factor determining much of the 
difference between a good and a poor 
landscape plant. While there may be 
the same amount of berries on each of 
two hollies, variations in the spacing 
and length of the berry stems will 
make one more showy and generally 
more desirable than the other. Such 
a tree as the variety Amy is a true 
landscape type, in that the tree is 
almost pendulous in growth and the 
drooping branches seem to be actually 
dripping with large berries on long 
stems. Another variety, known as Eliz- 
abeth, is characterized by carrying 
great bunches of berries in a display 
that is more direct from the tree center. 
With both of these trees, the color of 





the fruit, although very different, is 
equally pleasing. Another tree, called 
Perpetual, is a variety that has its 
own particular beauty in its deep, 
crimson berry and verdant foliage. 
Its name comes from the fact that it 
carries red fruit on it the year round 
instead of dropping it before starting 
the new crop in June as is the case with 
most trees. This tree is also an out- 
standing landscape type. 





. . v 
The author inspects a favorite ‘©. 


The variety Emily is one that com- 
bines several excellent landscape fea- 
tures. The original tree, destroyed in 
military maneuvers, was one of the 
most beautiful hollies the writer ever 
found in the wild. It was tall and sym- 
metrical, carrying deep green, very 
spiny foliage and great loads of large, 
very bright scarlet berries in rather 
open, heavy clusters. This must be 
considered an important tree where 
striking color is desired. 


So many uses of holly suggest them- 
selves that it is hard to believe that 
we have not thought of them before. 
The magnificent holly hedges of Eng- 
land are most attractive and suggest 
a practical application of the species, 
combining the aesthetic advantages of 
color in leaf and fruit with a substantial 
fence with which to enclose a garden, 
lawn or other area. Holly lends itself 
to close clipping and may be kept at 
any size the gardener may wish. Here, 
again, certain varieties are better 
adapted for hedges than for other 
plantings, particularly those that will 
produce lots of berries and will exhibit 
a dense and lustrous foliage in com- 
bination with a dwarf habit. One of 
the best of these is Hedgeholly. 


The question is often raised relative 
to the blossom of the holly, which is 


probably the least known of all its 
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many attractions, blooming as it does 
in early June when so many other 
plants are at their best. The holly may 
appear inconspicuous until one has 
seen the male of the species in bloom. 
This tree should be planted for its 
flowers alone. A good type of male 
holly in bloom is among the best of 
the flowering trees, not alone for the 
sight of its blossoms, but for its delight- 


ful fragrance, and for the variety of 


insect life it attracts. This latter phe- 
nomenon is almost unknown in any 
other northern tree. Further, it is 
possible to enjoy the beauty of the 
without the 
vandalism, 


male holly 
damage from 
male produces no berries. 

The use of other varieties of holly, 
such as inkberry (lex glabra), can be 
included in a garden. This native 
evergreen species should be used a 
with 


since the 


great deal more in connection 
the landscape planting of our Ameri- 
can holly. Established on a hillside in 
combination with American holly 
(Ilex opaca), inkberry (lex glabra) is 
the attractive of our 
native evergreens. 

The question most often asked is, 
‘**How fast does a holly grow?”” Ameri- 
cans of today are inclined to be impa- 
tient and feel that they must have 
everything at once. Nevertheless, there 


one of most 


are those of us who enjoy watching a 
tree develop from year to year. What 
more beautiful prospect might a spa- 
cious picture window command than 
a group of shapely and colorful holly 
trees? Their leaves are perpetually 
green and their gay fruit brightens the 
darkest season of the year, even though 
the growth of the trees may be as slow 
and leisurely as nature herself. 


Photographing Flowers 
From page 248 


Suppose you're in a friend’s garden 
to photograph a beautiful iris speci- 
men. There probably will be other 
blossoms in too-close proximity to this 
glamorous beauty to make a very 
effective shot. These offending neigh- 
bors cannot be cut off, but they can be 
eliminated by the judicious use of 
suitable background Any 
neutral color, pale green, delicate yel- 
low or a creamy tone, would be good. 
pattern or 


material. 


Choose material without 
sheen, such as colored cotton sheeting. 
Cut a piece about two yards long. 
Make an inch hem down each length 
and insert in each a long metal curtain 
rod, (purchased at the dime store). 
Plunge one end of each of these rods 
into the ground behind the flower you 
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Background for a flower portrait 


wish to photograph, with the material 
stretched taut and wrinkle free. Some- 
times a sheet of blotting paper is 
effective for small flowers. In either 
case, the camera position must be close 
enough so that the background mate- 
rial covers the entire picture area. (See 
sketch. ) 

For pure drama try a back-lighted 
shot (sun-in-back-of-subject) — a situ- 
ation for which a lens hood must be 
used. The beauty of such a picture is 
its lovely translucence. Longer expo- 
sure must be given in order to get 
detail in the shadow Again, 
reflected light of some sort should be 
used to obtain such detail. If the 
flowers which you are photographing 
are red or blue, allow even a bit more 
exposure. If, however, you are record- 
ing pastel colors, or white, you need 
make no compensation other than 
what you would ordinarily allow for 
such back-lighted subjects. 

One of the practical and interesting 
reasons for recording garden pictures 
in color is to compare growth and 
bloom from year to year. Winter is 
an excellent time to study the garden 
lay-out, trying to vizualise how best 
to improve plant material as well as 
landscaping. Most thrilling of all, 
perhaps, is the sheer joy of being able 
to capture the beauty of a garden at 
its best, and preserve itfor all time with 
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color film. 
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SNOW PLOW—7 


Need 
Outdoor 
Furniture? 





$10.50 


F.0.8. Walpole, Mass. 


KENNEBEC CHAIR 


How would you like some good- 
looking, really comfortable outdoor 
chairs, settees and tables? The kind 
that you can leave right outdoors all 
the time. Walpole Peeled Cedar Out- 
door Furniture is just that. We've been 
making it out here in the country for 
a good many years. 

Before you buy any outdoor furni- 
ture you ought to find out more about 
what we make. We sell it direct to you 
instead of through stores so it costs 
you less. Hundreds of people just like 
yourself have bought and enjoyed 
this furniture for years. 

Come out to our shop if you can and see 
and try the full line of 30 pieces, or write 
or phone Walpole 70 or 830 for free cat- 
alog showing our complete line. 


Woodworkers, Inc. 


CEDAR FENCES - GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 


767 East St. (Rte. 27) Walpole, Mass., and 395 
Shoker Rd., East Longmeadow, Mass. On Cape 
Cod—Rte. 28,1. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 


Kare GLORIOSA 
CLIMBING LILY 


Exotic! Vines grow 5 feet or 
more — bearing most unusual 
flowers of brilliant red and 
yellow. Long blooming season 
—excellent for corsages and 
startling flower arrangements. 


$1.00 each - 3 for$2.75 
10 for*8.50 fe: 


Send for Spring Catalog 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS sox 14, Rosuyn Hots. N.¥ 










S3 SAVE FLOWERS! 
SD KILL INSECTS 
BOSTWICK PUSHBUTTON 


rose:"=spray 









KILLS: PROTECTS: 
Japanese Beetles Roses 
Aphids & Thrips Geroniums 
Leaf Hoppers Azaleas 
Spider Mites Hydrangeas 
and others and others 


SAFE! Use as directed, outside and 
inside. Economical, only $1.69 


BOSTWICK LABORATORIES, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN 
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NEW 
10-GALLON 
HUDSON SUBURBAN’ 


choice of engine or electric drive 
Ten gallon — enough for “whole-yard”’ 
jobs. Galvanized steel tank, full open 
top. Positive mechanical agitation... 
handles anything sprayable. Budget 
priced... the easy, thorough, time-saving 
way to spray trees, shrubs, flowers, 
vegetables, lawns. Adjustable, contin- 
vous high pressure —up to 11/2 gals. 
per min. 10 ft. Spray-Proof* hose. 
5-Spray* nozzle for any spray from fog 
to stream. 4-nozzle boom available. 


See Your Dealer or Write Dept.H4 for Folder 
SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 
H.D.HUDSON 
Manufacturing Co. 
589 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago 11 Iilinois 


®Trade Mark 1954 
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..helps you get professional results 


@ Repairs old lawns 

@ Makes new lawns 

® Builds soil humus 

® Makes compost 

@ Weeds and feeds asparagus 


Available in 10, 25 and 50-pound 
bags. Ask for free leaflet. 


? . 
IMF RICAN OIA LOM PANY 
New York 20, N.Y 


Apr. 


May 6. 


May 8-10. 


May 77, 72, 74. Rochester, 


May 22. Charlotte N. C. 


May 26 





30-May 10. Maryland House and 
Garden Pilgrimage. Headquarters: Bel- | 
vedere Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Apr. 30, May 7, 14, 21, 28. Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Field Classes, Arnold Arboretum. | 

May 1-Oct. 1. N. ¥., N. 2. Tea Exhibit, 
N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park. 


Boston, Mass. Lecture: ‘Small 
Fruits for the Home Garden,” George L. 


Slate, Mass. Hort. Soc., Horticultural 
Hall. 
May 8. Chester Springs, Pa. Annual Sale, 


Philadelphia Unit of Herb Soc. of 
America, ‘“‘Bryncoed Farms,’ home of 
Mr. Justice and Mrs. Owen J. Roberts. 


May 8. Wilmington, Del. Wilmington Gar- 


den Day. Write: Wilmington Garden 
Day, 8th and Shipley Sts., Wilmington. 


Princess Anne Garden Club, Cavalier 
Beach Club. 

Vewton, Mass. Annual Spring 
Garden Tour, Newton Tribute Founda- 
tion. Write: Mrs. Howard C. Thomas, 
35 Calvin Road, Newtonville. 


May 8-16. Portland, Ore. 10th Annual 
Spring Show, Portland Chapter of 
American Rhododendron Soc., Trial 


Gardens of the Soc. 


and Tulip Show (May 10-11), Mass. 


Penna. Hort. Soc., 389 Suburban Sta- 
tion Bldg., 1617 Penna. Blvd. 

N. Y. Course I, 
Flower Show School for Flower Show 
Exhibitors and Judges, Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of N. Y. State, Brighton Town 
Hall, Elmwood Ave. 


Sale, Arlington Garden Club, Nobbins 
Green. 


May 13-16. Louisville, Lexington and Frank- 


May 8-9. Virginia Beach, Va. Rose Show, | 


May 10-11. Boston. Open House (May 10) | 


Public | 


Hort. Soc., Horticultural Hall. 
invited. 
May 11-13. Philadelphia. Tulip Exhibit, | 


May 12. Arlington, Mass. Plant and Food | 


fort, Ky. Open House in Ky., Garden | 


Club of Ky. Write: Mrs. Alvin Stily, 
R.R. 6, Lexington, Ky. 


Show, Virginia Peninsula Rose Soc., 
Geo. Wythe Junior High School. 


May 15. Jamaica Plain, Mass. Field Day, 


Mass. Hort. Soc., Arnold Arboretum. 


May 17, 18, 20. Valdosta, Ga. Annual Meet- 


ing, Hemerocallis Soc. 


May 20. Boston. Lecture: “Growing Plants 


in Pots,” Kathryn Taylor, Mass. Hort. 
Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

Carolina District 
Meeting and Rose Show, Mint Museum. 


May 22-Nashville, Tenn. Spring Rose Show, 


Nashville Rose Soc. Andrew Jackson 
Hotel. 

Charleston, W. Va. 31st Annual 
Rose Show, Charleston Rose Soc., State 
Capitol Rotunda. 


May 15. Hampton, Va. Colonial Dist. Rose | 
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Notice to Members 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
If you wish to receive Hor- 
TICULTURE at your summer 
address, please notify us one 
month in advance of your 
change of address. Also, please 
designate the issues you wish 
mailed there. 














|) What's YOUR 
Gardening Problem? 


we 


@ Do you know about 
» covering cucumbers with 
+’ cheesecloth tents on wire 
frames to ward off beetles 
and airborne bacteria? 
(It works for squash and 
melons, too.) How about that 
huge pine stump that defies 
removal? A perfect place to 
start partridge berry, rattle- 
snake plantain, pyrola or 
maidenhair fern. 
@ Whatever your gardening 
problem, you'll find a ready 
answer in this collection of 
wise and friendly articles by 
the director of the Waltham 
Field Station. Whether your 
home grounds are suburban 
or country, this thick crop of 
down-to-earth suggestions, 
rules-of-green-thumb, and 
sound advice will show you 
why Ray Koon’s devoted fol- 
lowing of home gardeners 
asked him to write this book. 
You will want 


UT IN THE OPEN 


By RAY KOON 












EH’ 32.95 
For yourself and as a perfect gift, order today! 
Poe oe ow oe 6 6 6 ee ee | ee S| ee ee ee 
| HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPT. 
| 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
I Enclosed is C) check [) money order 
1 Please send me —copies of OUT IN THE 
| OPEN at $2.95 each, postpaid. 
Name—__ . : — 
I Address a 
i]  — eee eee 
HORTICULTURE 
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May 26-27. Philadelphia. Peony Show, 
Penna. Hort. Soc., 389 Suburban Sta- 
tion Bldg., 1617 Penna. Blvd. 

May 26-28. London, England. Chelsea Flower 
Show, Royal Hort. Soc. 

May 27. Milton, Mass. Plant Sale and Open 
Gardens, Milton Garden Club. 

May 29-30. Kansas City, Mo. No. Central 
District Convention and Rose Show, 
Convention at Berkshire Hotel, Show at 
World War II Memorial Bldg. 

June 3-4. Harrisburg, Pa. Rose 
Harrisburg Rose Soc. Foyer 
Farm Show Bldg. 

June 5. Pottstown, Pa. 3rd Annual Rose 
Show, Pottstown Rose Soc., Y.M.C.A. 
June 6-12. Cincinnati, Ohio. 4th Annual Gar- 
den Tour, Ohio Garden 
Clubs and Cincinnati Times. Write: 

Cincinnati Times Star, Cincinnati. 

June 5-6. Philadelphia, Pa. 5th Annual Rose 
Show, Burholme Historical Soc., 2nd 
Nat’! Bank of Philadelphia, Cottman 
Ave. and Horrocks St. 

June 6. Indianapolis, Ind. Rose 
Indianapolis Rose Soc., Holliday Park. 

June 5-6. Corvallis, Ore. Rose Show, Cor- 
vallis Men’s Garden Club. 

June 5-0. Pittsburgh, Pa. Rose Show, Pitts- 
burgh Rose Soc., Pittsburgh Garden 
Center, 1059 Shady Ave. 

June 6. Columbus, Ohio. Rose Show, Colum- 
bus Rose Club, Shelter House, Park of 
Roses, Acton and N. High Sts. 

June 6-12. Cincinnati, Ohio. 5th Annual 
Garden Tour, Ohio Assoc. of Garden 
Clubs and Cincinnati Times. Write: 
Cincinnati Times Star, Cincinnati. 

June 10. New York. 12th Annual Rose Day, 
N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park. 

June 13. Omaha, Neb. Flower Show, Benson 
Garden Club Flower Show. 

June 22-24. N. Y., N. Y. 21st Annual 


Show, 
Penna 


Assoc., of 


Show, 


Meeting, Herb Soc. of America, York | 


Club, 4 East 62nd Street 
July 2-14. Paris, 
Botanical Congress. 


France. International 





150 Years Old 

The Royal Horticultural 
England is celebrating its 150th birthday 
this year, and a program to commemorate 


Society of 


the cccasion has been planned for July 
26-30. Most of the events will not be 
opened to the public, but a Flower Show at 
the Society’s New Hall at Vincent Square, 
London, and an Exhibition of Documents 
and Rare Books are those to which the 
public will be admitted for a small fee. 


Pilgrimage To Maryland 

The 17th Annual Maryland House and 
Garden Pilgrimage, sponsored by the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of Maryland, will 
be held April 30-May 10. At that time, 
some of the state’s most beautiful houses 
and gardens will be opened to the public 
in such historic counties as Anne Arundel, 
Calvert, Charles, St. Mary’s, “Kent aid 
Queen Anne’s. Information about the 
Pilgrimage may be obtained from the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland, 
Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore Md. 
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Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 





by Geoffrey S. Cornish 


HIS 64-page booklet 
packed with practical informa- 
tion about the making and mainte 
nance of a better lawn for your 


is jam- 


home grounds. Insects, diseases and 
weeds and how to control them are 
treated thoroughly. How to cut your 
lawn, when to feed it, soil improve- 
ment, seeding bare spots, aerating 
the soil these and dozens of other 
practical points are covered. Numer- 
ous photographs and sketches help 
you to understand the methods 
recommended for developing a 
greener and better lawn. 


Only 75 cents postpaid 


Order Today from 





HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 














NEW BOOK for GARDENERS 


Published by The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododendrons 





$3.00 a Copy Postpaid 
Y ORDER TODAY FROM VY 


Horticutture’s Book Dept. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
copies of Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododendrons 


Please send me 


Name. . 


Street 


City 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 
Illustrated with 17 Halftones 


Oo es is a little book devoted to those types 
of hardy azaleas and rhododendrons that 
can be expected to do well in the northeastern 
section of our country. Dr. Bowers has written 
it especially for amateur gardeners who are 
eager to know more about this spectacular group 


of flowering shrubs. 


In nine lively chapters, the author gives his read- 
ers a graphic presentation of the various winter- 
hardy species — their uses, soil requirements 
and general needs. He gives special attention to 
the most desirable places to plant specimens 
and to the control of insects and diseases, while 
his advice on collecting the most desirable form 
is particularly helpful. ‘The list of species, hybrid 
groups and clones add immensely to the value 
of this practical little volume which is written 
in a most pleasant fashion. 
Check 


Enclosed is [ Money Order 


$3.00 postpaid 


Zone State 
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fast acting 
... effective 





C) ANOGAS 


Miligs 
ANTS 


al 
¢ At Garden Supply, Drug, 
Hardware and Seed Stores. 


ROTARY 
TILLER 


ONLY Turns virgin ground into a 
garden bed in one operation 


$99.95 Replaces plowing, discing, and 
cultivating 


Mi can op 
erate it. Also I to 8 H.P. ALKING 
TRAC “TOR from $69.F ree a. Write 

ESHELMAN CO., Dept. T-125 
119 Light St., Balto. 2, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 
7070 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Cal. 


HYPONeX 


LANT FOOD 
ants In Soll, Sand 







ows er Ph 
Simply dissolve ond woter all your house 
plonts, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ly. 1 dealer con't 
Mokes 100 Gals. 


4YDROPONIC CHEM. CO., Copley, Ohio, USA 





CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 20 cents a word, minimum $4.00, cash with order, 
Closing date first of month preceding date of issue. 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
AFRICAN VIOLET SEEDS 
AFRICAN VIOLET SEEDS. Mixture of many varieties. Ap- 
proximately 300 seeds with planting instructions, $1.00. 
JAMES F. FAILEY, 605 W. 77th N. Drive, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
AFRICAN VIOLET SEED KIT. $1.00 postpaid. Compu.ete. 
Wick-fed pot, plastic cover, “no damp-off" milled sphagnum. 
Detailed cultural directions, plus seed. ROBERT POULSON, 
184-15, Cambridge Road, Jamaica 32, New York. 
BIRD HOUSES 
ATTRACTIVE BIRD HOUSES. $1.25 — $1.00. Both $2.00. 
Parakeet nesting box $1.25. Shelter-feeder $1.50. Knockdown, 
postpaid. YONGHAUS, 666T6 Mt. View, New Jersey. 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Bearing age $1.15. 
Free Fruit and Berry Catalog. COMMON FIELDS NURSER- 
IES, Ipswich, Mass. (Harry Hetnar, Mgr., Spring St. 
BOOKLETS 

SEND FIFTY CENTS for regular one dollar treatise on plant 
mutation with the use of colchicine, bibliography and general 
instructions. GEORGE SEXTON LABORATORY, 
P. O. Box 5081, Gulfport, Florida. 

BOOKS 
BOOKS FOR THE CONNOISSEUR. Search conducted in 
England for rare volumes, out-of-print, ete. HEALE. P. O. 
Box 76, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 

BULBS 
GET ACQUAINTED with many rare Tulip varieties, Hol- 
land Grown — For genuine Tulip-Lovers, 100 longstemmed, 
giant Garden Tulips, top size, guaranteed 100 different varie- 
ties, each labeled, $9.00 postpaid. Select from these your 
favorites. A. ELKHUIZEN, Sassenheim, Holland. Catalogue 
Free. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


| $15.00 THOUSAND. Possible-highest prices compiling mail- 


ing lists and addressing from them; longhand, typewriter 
Particulars free. ELLA TORREY, Rowley, Mass. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

RARE SPIDERY FULL CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 2 each 6 
kinds. Dozen $3.00. Singles, Poms, Buttons. 2 each 10 kinds 
$2.00. Labeled. Prepaid. GABLE’S NURSERY, Haralson, 
Georgia. 

DAFFODILS 
GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS. Please write for my desecrip- 
tive illustrated catalogue of finest NEW DAFFODILS. 
Mailed free. W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, Broughshane, 
Ballymena, Northern Ireland 

DAYLILIES 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF FINEST DAYLILIES. 
Listed by color and season. Husky plants. Moderate prices. 
SAXTON GARDENS, Saratoga Springs, N. 
DAYLILIES. Surely you'll want our catalog in — colors 
from the largest grower in America. It's yours. It's free! 
RUSSELL GARDENS, Box C, Spring, Texas. 


MOR LICULTURE 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. 100 bulbs for $2.50. 1’’— 1'4’’ in 
diameter. Postpaid. Catalogue upon request. BAY STATE 
BULB CO., Mansfield, Mass. 
HOLLY 
HOLLY. Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, Rob- 
binsville, N. J. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS 
COBRA LILY. (Darlingtonia Californica) Giant Insect 
Eating Plant of the Siskiyous. Seeds, $1.00 Pkt. Plants $3.00. 
COBRA SALES, Box, IE, Grants Pass, Oregon. 
IRIS 
EVERBLOOMING IRIS GARDENS. Send for catalog. Start 
a fall blooming iris bed. G. PERCY BROWN, Central Village, 
Post Office, Mass. 
GREENHAGEN’S FOR IRIS. One of Utah's largest and 
finest Iris Gardens. Write for catalog. GREENHAGEN’S 
FOR IRIS. Dept. 4, Bountiful, Utah. “On Hi-Way 91." 
MUSHROOMS 
GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed, Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 lb. We paid Babbit $4,165.00 in few 
weeks. Free Book. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., 
Dept. 114, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 
ORCHIDS 
GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR HOME. Blooming size cattleya 
$2.00 each, three for $5.50. Free Cultural Instructions. Send 
no money. Pay on delivery. CLARENCE J. BENDLE, 613 
Fifth Avenue Building, Moline, Illinois. 
CAN | REALLY RAISE ORCHIDS in my home? Why not 
send for our FREE illustrated Brochure giving simple instruc- 
tions and price listings. LEE ORCHID COMPANY, Jones- 
boro, Arkansas. 
TWO HAWAIIAN ORCHID PLANTS. $4.98 postpaid (one in 
bud! . Growing instructions included. Presner’s 3rd Edition 
on “Orchids"’ 50¢. Guaranteed the best sae s Orchid book 
or double your money back! SAMUEL K. PRESNER, 6500 
W. ith Street, Miami, Florida. 
RAISE ORCHIDS at home, big profits, fascinating. Year 
‘round any climate. No greenhouse. Instructions, including 
blooming-size Orchid plants, sent for no-risk examination 
Free details. FLOWERLAND, 4622-MX, Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. 
PALM TREES 
ORNAMENTAL PALM TREES. Newest hobby for indoor 
gardeners! Easily grown at home. Seeds, instructions $1.00. 
FREE Price List. IRVING WALKER, Box 33-M, Bellerose, 
New York. 
PANSIES 
GIANT PANSIES grown from selected and imported seed. 
Enormous blossoms, ruffled edges, unusual colors. Also peren- 
nials. No shipping. BRUNECK’S PANSY GARDEN. Rt. 9, 
Boston Turnpike, Southboro, Mass. 
PERENNIALS 
HARDY PERENNIAL ASTERS, and Hardy English Border 
Carnations, New importations from England. Write for 
Catalogues. R. H. PRATT'S GARDENS, 13032 80th South, 
Seattle 88, Washington. 





| 
THE 3-YEAR DROUGHT conned a surplus of HEMERO- NEWEST 
CALLIS. Until this surplus is disposed of I offer special prices. | M IN ! AT U R E R eo) Ss ES KINDS 
Free Special List. State Entomologist Nursery Certificate | For basdere. ge eee ees pots 

= AMARYLL AS GARDE NS, 15 Sereven Ave., Frosty — Purest white. Compact. Always in bloom, 

ox H, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. $1.50 ea.; 3 for $3.90. 

DAYLILIES. For a wide selection of the best varieties, send Centennial Miss — Very double, dark red. Fra- 
for Catalogue H. Come and see our beautiful display of Iris grant. $1.00 ea.; 3 for $ 


| 
| 
+- — — i de F 

early in June. HOWE GARDENS, Route 126, Holliston, | pa 00 ea 2 tee $2.50 ern am oh ae Reeeee 
Massachusetts. | 
| 
| 
| 
} 


“Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil” 


Transform humus-poor soil into fertile lawn or 
garden soil. Just work in HYPER-HUMUS, 
The Comms Soil Improver. 

rite for Top-Soil Bulletin 











Collection: -ach above . $3.25. 
DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors. ? each for $6.00 prepaid 
New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalog 


SEQUOIA NURSERY. * Visalia, Calif. Free Fold 

~ Ss ol 
telling Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant. FARR o “ sown aie ey ue 4 
NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa. 


HYBRID TUDAYLILIES remain open 48 hours! List 17C 
describes four now available, plus hardy gladiolus species 
and hybrids for fall planting. Enclose dime (deductible). 
PHILIP O. BUCH, Rockaway, New Jersey. 

DELPHINIUM 

| DELPHINIUM. Pacific hybrids — pink, blue, mixed, 2 for 
$1.00; 15 plants $5.00 — ppd. SKY MEADOW NU RSE RY, 
Box 777, Greenfield, California. j 





* COMPANY * 80x 24, NEWTON, N.J. 


rue ALLCUT 
Aer -erereaptiay 








THE FINEST IN 


TREE PEONIES and 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 





pot pe kK the - he and “ kle or whip. “ an 
replace yc « ji 
Write ing: Dek gaamaie onan acon. PACIFIC DELPHINIUM. Mixed. Asters, Petunias, Snap- CURTIS GARDEN Send for list 
dragons and Zinnia. 100 plants $3.00; 200 plants $5.00 Post- 8810 Colerain Road Cincinnati 24 io 
, Oh 





paid. WOODFERN GARDENS, Neshanic, New Jersey. 
FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

AMERICA’S MOST INTERESTING Seed and Nursery 
Newspaper Catalog. Packed with stories, information, helpful 
hints. Free copy. TOBE’S, Niagara-on-the-Lake 16, Canada. 

FLOWER OILS 
SEND $1.00 for 12 scented blotters — all different odors 
put in pocket of dress, dresser drawer, hankie box, as the 
fragrance lasts. DELRAY LABORATORIES, Box 2065, 
Potomac Station, Alexandria, Virginia. 

GLADIOLUS suLss 

SPECIAL. 25 Gladiolus bulbs — 1'9’’-2’’ diam. — No. 1 size. 
Every bulb a different variety. For only $2.00. $1.00 SPE- 
CIALS — 12 Gladiolus bulbs, No. 1 size — 114-2’ mixed 
$1.00. 20 Gladiolus bulbs, No. 2 size —1'4" 144" mixed $1.00. 


today before you buy. 
50 Gladiolus bulbs, No. 4 size — 74’’-1’’ mixed $1.00. Gal- 
tonia bulbs, 6’’ cire. $1.00. 20 Anemones bulbs, top size. Single 


OG oer. H RTE. 1 
HILLSBORO, OREGON 
mixed $1.00. 20 Anemones bulbs, top size. Double mixed $1.00. 


/ z= 20 Monbretias bulbs, top size, mixed $1.00. 20 Tigridias bulbs, 
Hew ane! | top size, mixed $1.00. 4 T.B. Begonias — Double — Camelia 


PEONIES—IRIS Flowering, 2’’ diam. $1.00. 10 T.R. Begonias — Double - - 





AUTO SICKLE C Auto — Co., 28 Pleasant St., 
. Natick, Mass. | 


ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS 

FRUIT TREES and ROSES for every loca- 
tion in your garden — described and 
illustrated in our 32-page color catalog 
for modern gardeners. Send for a copy 








Clematis Hybrids 


| Growing Plants Out of 4” Pots 
Nine Varieties Available 
Circular on request 


ALBERT A. HULLEY 
Taunton St., Middleboro, Mass. 




















AMERICA’S LARGEST COLLECTION! 


@ instructive NEW FREE CATALOG lists 
including herbaceous, 


exquisite varieties . 
hybrid and species! Many rare imports! 


Write Dept. H-5 . today! 


Camelia Flowering — Economy size — 1'4‘’~1! $1.00. 

HEMEROCALLIS 8 T.R. Begonias—Carnation Flowering—14""-1! 2 Mix. $1.00. 
Mission Gardens 7 Tech inoi Mix. $1.00. 5-$1.00 Specials for only $4.50. All Orders Postpaid. LOUIS SMIRNOW 
echny, Illinois | NEW ENGLAND BULB CO. PO, Box 743, New Lordon, Sidi de Belvo 0 Sunaina @. Y 


8 T.R. Begonias — Rose Bud Flowering 11-144" Mix. 
SEN 


$1.00. 8 T.R. Begonias — Multiflora Flowering — 1'4’’-134”’ 
256 
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PRIMROSES 
PLANT THE SHADIER PARTS OF YOUR GARDEN this 
month with Barnhaven's famous, big, hardy perennial! silver 
dollar Primroses at reduced prices. Write for their entirely 
different illustrated free catalog and note page 31 offering 
these and many other beautiful, easily-grown Primroses on 
the Summer Bargain Counter effective May 5th. BARN- 
HAVEN, Gresham, Oregon 


PRIZE AWARDS 


PRIZE AWARDS for Flower Shows. Write for prices to THE 
HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85-H, Rutledge, Del. Co., 


Pennsylvania. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
GARDENER, full charge first class estate, public garden, 
institutional grounds. Experienced all branches horticulture 
specializing flowers, greenhouse, fine gardens. Box 105, Care 
of HORTICULTURE, Boston. 
SEMPERVIVUMS 
COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 12 varieties. Labeled, pre- 
paid, $3.00. Over 100 different varieties. “Make a Hobby of 
Hardy Sempervivums.'"’ MAC PHERSON GARDENS, 2020 
Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 
SOIL ANALYSIS 
STOP GUESSWORK ABOUT YOUR GARDEN! Reliable 
laboratory analysis, complete recommendations for lime, 
ferti'izers, humus, trace elements, $5.00. For full information 
and soil sampling directions, EDWIN HARRINGTON, 
Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pennsylvania. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS 
SPHAGNUM MOSS. Especially prepared and milled. Unex- 
celled for seed germination. Six quart bag, $1.35 postpaid. 
Information included. THOMAS GARLAND, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
STATE INSPECTED VIGOROUS STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Howard (Premier), Catskill, Sparkle, Fairfax, Temple, Elgin 
and other leading varieties. 25— $1.50; 50— $2.25; 100— 
$3.50, postpaid. Free catalog. FRANKLIN ROBERTS, Box 
A, Boxford, Mass 


TOOLS 
RAKE ’N SPADE. 5”’ or 7’’ — for “Green Thumb" gardeners. 
Ingenious device for cultivating flower pots and window boxes. 
Brass. Makes lovely gift. $1.00 or three for $2.75. JEANNE 
SHOP, 504 Richey Avenue, West Collingswood, New Jersey. 
WILD FLOWERS 
WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Send today for Free Cata- 
logue, describing many varieties. Special Collections of favorite 
flowers. We also offer young Ornamentals for home landscap- 


ing. WAKE ROBIN FARM, R.F.D., Home, Pennsylvania. 


For a Better Garden! > 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION 

100% Organic Fertilizer 
Gives Vigorous Growth + Feed os you water 
Non-Burning + Deodorized * Inexpensive 


cD Pint postpaid , Dept.O 
or ot your Gorden Supply Store 


zer Co 


Atlas Fish Fertil 
1 Drumm Street, Son Francisco 








Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 
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HORTICULTURE 
ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 






MAA AA AA AA AA AI 


; Preserve your copies in an attractive and durable 

; binder for quick and easy reference 

\) ° ‘ . 

Y Handsome, green, custom-styled binder made of heavy drill weight 

; imitation leather, 12!” x 9”; it has a stiff board backing, square 

. corners, and multiple mechanisms with wires for each of the 12 issues. 

) End papers in brilliant color. Postpaid 82.50 

v : Pa . . 

y A year’s subscription to Horticutture and a multiple binder make y 
; an excellent Gift for only 85.50 N 
y 
Dcnscnbenessssesouossssdaneatsonsessosneasosoeneeneeen 


® 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Ao mmo 





) 

. Check here 

Y 

. O Please send me a binder. $2.50 enclosed. \ 

; © Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Horticutture. $5.50 enclosed, § 

NAME \ 

: 

\ ERE OS eT EEE Oe CE ne cree N 

N 

. cITY STATE QI 
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We Invite You to Join... 





worth the membership fee. 





The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


For a Century and a Quarter... 


thousands of amateur gardeners and professionals alike 
have enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are 
many and the cost is modest. Annual membership at $5.00 
per year provides each member with these services —a 
year’s subscription to our magazine Horticulture, tickets 
to our great Spring and Fall Shows, personalized horti- 
cultural advice, the privilege of borrowing, in person or by 
mail, books from our great garden library (more than 
30,000 volumes), and other special advantages. Gardeners 
throughout the country find the library privilege alone 





ee eee Te ee ee rere 


Gentlemen: 
— $5.00 enclosed [_] 


Please enroll me as a member 


mq 
u 


Please send me more information free. 


Name 


City 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Street | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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MICHIGAN 
Horticultural Society 


¢?¢ 
ANNUAL MEETING @ LUNCHEON 
Saturday, May 15 


at the Casino, Belle Isle 
Detroit, Michigan 


Business Meeting for Members, 11:00 am 
Luncheon at 12:30 2.00 per person. Reserva 
tions must be made). Program at 1:30 p.m. Mem 
bers and friends of the Society are invited to 
attend. 


AWARDS at the 1954 SPRING FLOWER 
HOW, March 27 thru April 4 


Gold Rosette Certificates The Chrysler Corpora 
tion — Dutch Fantasy Garden Department of 
Parks and Recreation, City of Detroit A 
terrace, lawn and flower garden 


Pine Rosetie Certificates Mrs. John S. New 
berry, The E. B. Whitcomb Estate, Detroit 
Retail Florists, Pontiac Nursery Co., Igenfritz 
Nurseries, Inc., Greening Nursery Co., Detroit 
Garden Center, Dinser's Flowers 


Certificate of Merit Detroit Audubon Society, 
Michigan Audubon Society, Michigan Botanical 
Club, Detroit Cactus Society, Michigan State 
College, Michigan Growers Exchange, Lohrman 
Seed Company. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
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MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '!3A.bovELY 
75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden accessories. Write for 
catalog. Tel. Foxboro 498 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Spring Lectures 


“Small Fruits for the 
Home Garden” 


Prof. George L. Slate 
New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


THURSDAY, May 6, 8:00 P.M. 
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“Growing Plants in Pots” 


Mrs. Lucien Taylor, author 
and lecturer 


THURSDAY, May 20, 8:00 P.M. 
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TULIP SHOW 


on or about May 10 and 11 
ADMISSION FREE 
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Hormones for Earlier Tomatoes 


David L. Zakon 


F you have already experimented enough 
I to know what variety of tomato you 
like best and how best to grow it, may I 
suggest you go one step further and try a 
hormone chemical for setting the blossoms 
in early summer. Judging by my own 
results, you can expect to have ripe to- 
matoes anywhere from 10 days to two 
weeks earlier than you would normally. 

The idea of using synthetic hormones to 
assist nature has long fascinated me, but 
actually I felt the need for using them on 
tomato blossoms because of a secret yen to 
be first on the street to get ripe tomatoes. 
It gives me the double satisfaction of lord- 
ing it over my neighbors as well as having 
the pleasure of eating home-grown to- 
matoes while the market price is still high. 


After playing around with blossom-set 
solutions for a few years, I ran an actual 
test in my garden last summer to determine 
the extent of the benefits. Four dozen plants 
of the same variety (Burpee Hybrid) were 
set out the end of May in the same location 
and grown in exactly the same way. Two 
dozen plants were sprayed twice a week 
over a period of three weeks from the time 
the first blossoms appeared. I could then 
see no evidence of blossom drop on the 
sprayed plants and noticed a quicker set 
of fruit. On the unsprayed plants I saw 
several blossoms wither and drop before 
they had been able to set fruit. But the 
real proof and joy came the second week 
in August when the treated plants were 
well dotted with red, ripe tomatoes on the 
lower clusters, while the untreated plants 
had the usual small, green fruit along with 
a few starting to turn red. 


Easy to Use 

To make sure I would not get too busy 
to do the spraying regularly, I diluted 
the blossom-set hormone concentrate ac- 
cording to directions and kept it in a small, 
inexpensive sprayer of its own, clearly 
labeled “tomato hormone.” I had to refill 
the sprayer only once. As I noticed new 
blossoms opening, I sprayed the plants in 
the general direction of the little yellow 
flowers. Though there are several hor- 
mones on the market, I chose a product 
which was advertised as specifically de- 
veloped for tomatoes and stated to be non- 
injurious to foliage. 

The need for a blossom-set hormone 
exists because, in many areas of the coun- 
try, the first blossoms on the tomato plants 
drop off without setting fruit. This blossom- 
drop is due to a lack of pollination and 
fertilization arising from unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions such as short, cloudy 
days and cool nights. It seems that the 
tomato blossoms are temperamental. They 
reach a maximum of fruit setting only 
when night temperatures range between 


59° and 68°. As a result, it is only when 
night temperatures rise and become set- 
tled, that a high percentage of fruit is set. 
In the meantime, a great many blossoms 
on the first clusters wither and fall. The 
hormone spray contains a chemical which 
makes those first blossoms set fruit and 
stay on the plant. 


Since running my own test on the bene- 
fits of blossom-set hormones, I have read 
about large scale tests run by State Ex- 
periment Stations and have been gratified 
to find that my findings stand up scien- 
tifically. Reports of experiments conducted 
at the Waltham Field Station of the Uni- 
versity of Mass. (as written in an annual 
report) shows that spraying the bottom 
cluster of trellis tomatoes resulted in an 
average 50% increase in early yields pro- 
duced in the first two pickings. Some years 
the increase in early yield was even greater 
due to varying weather conditions. The 
conclusion reached was that the cooler 
the weather when bottom clusters are 
setting the more advantageous the use of 
hormones. 


Results Were Amazing 

At an experiment station in Georgia 
substantial crops were harvested from 
hormone sprayed tomato plants for three 
and a half weeks before the unsprayed 
plants started to yield significant amounts. 
The station records revealed that on two 
small test plots the early pickings yielded 
30 pounds of tomatoes from the treated 
plants and about one and a half pounds 
from the untreated plants. 


In my own experiments I have also 
noticed that many of the tomatoes pro- 
duced by the hormone treated plants were 
larger and meatier than those from un- 
sprayed plants. They had more of the 
fleshy core, less jelly-like substance and 
smaller seeds. My wife in particular was 
pleased with this since they were much 
easier to slice. As I understand it, the 
change in the tomato’s physical structure 
was due to the fact that the blossom was 
not set by natural pollination. Several 
people have reported getting completely 
seedless tomatoes as a result of the artificial 
pollination. 

In any event, whether your interest is 
in earlier tomatoes or meatier fruit or 
seedless ones, I am sure you will be fasci- 
nated with the results that blossom-set 
hormones can give you. Keep after those 
early clusters of blossoms with regular 
two-a-week sprayings for a three week 
period, and be sure to leave several of 
your plants untreated, so you can see for 
yourself the difference in early yield. You 
can have your own experiment station this 
summer and what is more you will un- 
doubtedly have a chance to brag. 
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RESEARCH 
Not 
gueSSWOrK 
brings 
results... 


Bartlett clients have been amazed to learn how many 
different kinds of tree treatments and techniques are 
used by our dendricians. But when you think of the 
thousands of different insects, such as mites and 
scales, many of them invisible to the naked eye, 
which attack and destroy your shade trees, it is easy 
to see that successful results are dependent on accu- 
rate diagnosis and scientific controls. Research not 


guesswork brings results. 


That's why we maintain the Bartlett Tree Research 


Laboratories at Stamford, Connecticut. In these lab- 2 


oratories and their 200 geres of 


grounds, Bartlett scientists continuously study tree dis- | 
eases and their proper treatment. The experience of — 
these pathologists and entomologists ts at the dispo- 


sition of your local Bartlett representative Which ¢ 


him the background and knowledge which untrained 4 


individuals could not possibly have. 
For example, a client was perplexed by the dis. 


i ae 


coloration of the leaves on one of his favorite shade 
trees. The local Bartlett representative was called in 
and found injury unknown to him. A specimen was 
immediately sent to our Tree Research Laboratories. 
Our scientists diagnosed the trouble and found an 
insect destructive fo trees in other sections of the 
country but néw fo this area. A proper spray was 
recommended @fd feeding with Bartlett Green Tree 
Food. Todg@y the trée is in a healthy, normal condi- 
tion. Obs#ieusly, without the help of the laboratories, 
the.tfouble would not have been discovered and 


critical damage might have resulted. Efficient service 


"like this is only possible when dendricians have the 
i backing of knowledge and research. 


f$ no Wonder those criticalfMesults are turning 
. the Seientific Way. You, too, 

vices. Call your nearest 

= your tree situation. 


Home Office, Research Laboratory and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 
Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, and West to Indiana. See your Local Telephone Directory for tecal Address. 
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